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demand 
hours cut 


No Worid Cup ticket? Come and 
get stuck into French culture instead 


John Carve! 
Education Edftor 


Teachers 4 demands 


Oettecteyswmkoot^Mba 
RIT AIN’S big- etaBaroonjiDarWng,. . . 
gest teaching ' M»P»fc?a .; 

union yesterday , te ™ |, 9' . : 

delircred a slap Ocfeta^sofnomQneftahso. 

in the lace to _ ‘ • 

David Blunkett, 
the Education and Employ- .; coll8asua *- ■ 
ment Secretary, when it Q .A«r«-liow lunch bra*, 

called for extensive industrial '' *•’ T" ' _ ' , * 

action to achieve the equiva- ■ than 008 1 ™ L 

lent of four days of classroom -.■aiooi maos ami- < • 
teaching a week. - Q Aas-hour wecdc, . 

The National Union of ‘-4 . 

Teachers’ conference in 
Blackpool defied the advice' 
of its leadership and voted by 
a narrow majority for a week' 
of protest action in the 
autumn. 

This could include refusal 
to teach classes with more 
- than 28 pupils, no cover for 
absent colleagues and no 
more than one after-school 
staff meeting. Teachers may 
also take . a -full one-hour 
lunch break every day and 
limit their week to 35 hours. 

The decision cannot be im- 
plemented without the sup- 
port of at least 90,000 of the 
union's 190,000 members in a 
ballot Moderate members cf 
the executive said such sup- 
port would not be forthcom- 
ing. The conference vote was 
a rebuff to Mr Blrmketfs im- 
passioned appeal on Monday classroom on marking, prepa- 
for teachers to abandon their ration of lessons and adminis- 
victim mentality and become tratfon. This would be equiva- 
partners in his campaign for lent to a day a week, although* 


O Cfesftee of iminote tlwiao. 

p *» covering for absent 
. coUaagutt. . 

O-AqneJxw lunch fa w nft . 

O »*> more than one Trftar- 
school lessos a week, i 

OVaHKHifwA . 




higher standards. 


it would usually be spread 


The result was announced out Staff in their first year of 
in the closing minutes of the trashing would get the equfv- 
conference after an address alent cf two days a week. 
by Doug McAvoy, the general Other demands include 
secretary. naTHng for “con- mandatory limits on dags 
structive engagement” with a sizes, breaks after teaching 
popular government to for two hours, payment for 
achieve change by force of ar- tfxtra duties and permanent 
gument and solid research, contracts for all staff 
“This is not a government to The conference instructed 
be swayed or shifted or de- its executive to organise a 
fleeted by the stomping of National Contract Week in 
feet in Blackpool,” he the autumn term to draw 


warned.' 


maximum attention to thw 


. But most delegates sup- demands, first agreed by the' 
ported a campaign to promote 1997 conference. Teachers 
a national teachers' contract, would choose the form of 
Trip-hiding an H-polnt ma.ni- industrial action most appro- 
festo for improving condi- priate to their school. 


tious of employment 


Moderate members of the 


It would give teachers the executive supported the de- 
right .to spend 30 per cent of mantis, but quarrelled with 
the working week out of the the tactics. “An action, not 


supported by the members 
will give the wrong message 
to the Government and' local 
education authorities about 
our determination as a tminn 
to achieve a new contract for 
teachers," said Jerry Glazier, 
an Essex teacher who 
the salaries rwpTnjtt^ 

But Will Reese, a Coventry 
teacher on the executive cf 
the left-wing Socialist Teach- 
ers Alliance, said the week of 
action would put pressure on 
the Government by drawing 
attention to teachers' exces- 
sive workload. “That is not 
threatening the life chances 
of children. It is defending the 
education service." 

After the conference, Mr 
McAvqy said he would toy to 
persuade the Government 
that school standards would 
not improve if teachers were 
so stressed by overwork that 
they became ilL “Teachers 
need the protection of a 
national contract to achieve 
our common aims." _ 

~ But industrial action would- 
disrupt pupils' education. 
“Children might have to be 
sent home. That would not en- 
sure teachers had the support 
of parents or the public. It 
would require a substantial 
campaign to win that 
support” 

In his annual address, Mr 
McAvoy accepted Mr Blun- 
kettis call for a social partner- 
ship. “We must support David 
RTrmkp ff fo his fight for edu- 
cation during th» novt spend- 
ing round." 

But the union was not in 
the Government's pocket. 
Ministers “made the funda- 
mental mistake of working up 
a moral panic about fanfag 
teachers to project a tough 

<mri uncomp r omising image." 

They had used the profession 
as a punch hag. ft was being 
scapegoated for file ills of 
society. “Teachers do not 
understand such an approach 
from a Labour government. 
Tor those considering their 
career paths, it does nothing 
to persuade then that atti- 
tudes to teaching had 
changed.” The Government 
should “pay teachers the sala- 
ries which recognise that 
without teachers there is no 
education, education, 
education.” 
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when mdnkeys and dogs or^ 

hked the earfirto see if il was 

safefor humans tofollow. But 
cttioo Yuri Gagarin led the 


with 1,514 crickets. 135 snails, 
and 223 assorted fish. 

Anrt as If Columbia’s astro- 
rants will not have enough on the . mission’s research 
their minds as they hurtle. propunme. _ . 

Srand the globe, they wfil be The mumak and insects are 
asnected to ' handle and olF befofe sent into space so 

cSaalons sev- ttasa scfentislsrantest tom 
sem u«w * — - fheir nervous systans are af- 




footed by weightlessness. The 
mother mice, each of which 
will be in a dttforent stage of 
pregnancy, have to be in- 
jected every two hours with 
“markers” that will be ab- 
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The 8th Prague Writers’ Festival presents a selection of 
' fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 

Monday 20 April 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefald 

Michael March 

Josetf Topol 

City Lights 

USA 

Australia 

USA 

Czech Republic 

Tbesday 21 April 

Martin Amis 

Brian Patten 

Per OIov Enqulst 

Isabel Fonseca 

British Day 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

USA 

Wednesday 22 April 

Pedro Tamen 

Mdreio Souza 

Mia Couto 

Germano Almeida 

Tahar Ben Jefloun 

Miroslav Holub 

Portuguese-Language Day 
Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 

Cape Verde 

Morocco 

Czech Republic 

Thursday 23 April 

Lilian Faschinger 

Robert Mertasse 

Claudio Magrls 

Ludvik Vaculik 

Austrian Day 

Austria 

Austria 

Italy 

Czech Republic 

Friday 24 April 

Robert Creel ey 

John Banville 

Dante Marianacci 

Rhea Galanaki 

Mila Haugova 

Viera Prokesovft 

Daniela Ftscherovd 

For Bohumil hfrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Saturday 25 A|»il 

Ryszard Krynicki 

Andrzej Szczypiorski 

GyOrgy Petri 

Polish Day 

Poland 

Poland 

Hungary 

The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil Hrabal. 

Patron; the City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact the Prague Writers’ 
Festival Foundation, Staromestskfi nam. 22, Prague 1 
telefax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 
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Stubborn Botha 
in showdown 
with truth body 



AIox Duval Smith in Gmrge, 
Western Cape 

L EGAL wrangling be- 
tween the unrepentant 
former apartheid-era 
president. P. W. Botha, and 
the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission headed by Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu, was 
last night escalating into a 
final showdown between the 
old and the new South Africa. 

Lawyers for both sides 
entered a second night of 
talks after the mag istrate at 
George regional court opened 
and adjourned until this 
morning the case over Mr 
Botha's refusal to testify be- 
fore the commission. 

Lawyers said the talks were 
as much a face-saving opera- 
tion for the commission as for 
the Great Crocodile, as the au- 
thoritarian former president 
aged 82, is known. 

After the adjournment Arch- 
bishop Tutu aid: “It is imper- 
ative that people realise that 
the commission was set up to 
do very important work for the 
healing of our nation. I hope 
Mr Botha will participate in 
the process of reconciliation.'' 

At issue is whether Mr Bo- 
tha will back down on his 
refusal to appear in person 
before the commission, which 
he claims is carrying out a 
witch-hunt against whites. 

Sources close to Mr Botha 
said last night they would 
agree to nothing more than a 
private sitting of the commis- 
sion — a means of avoiding 
his public humiliation. 

Such an arrangement 
would jeopardise the credibil- 


ity of the commission since 
Mr Botha, who led South Af- 
rica from 1978 until 1989, is its 

star wi t ness. The commission 
began, hearing the testimo- 
nies of hundreds of subjects of 
apartheid in April 1996. 

The commission — which 
has promised to drop the con- 
tempt case against Mr Botha 
if he agrees to appear ~ has 
so Ear o btained only written 
answers from him despite 
repeated personal pleas by 
Archbishop Tutu and Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela. 

If it fails to persuade him to 
testify by this morning's 
deadline of 8am. the case 
against Mr Botha Is in danger 
of becoming a trial of the com- 
mission, already accused by 
some whiles of being biased. 

If the case proceeds and Mr 
Botha is found guilty of con- 
tempt and jailed, he could win 
the status of a white martyr. 

The commission wants to 
question Mr Botha about his 
hardline State Security Coun- 
cil, which implemented emer- 
gency rule in -the 1980s. It also 
wants Info rmation about his 
role in cross-border raids into 
neighbouring countries. 

• President Mandela led a 
chorus of outrage yesterday 
over the kiTiing of a black in- 
font by a white farmer. 

Nicholas Steyn was charged 
with murder and attempted 
murder for allegedly tiring 
his handg un at Francina Dla- 
mini, aged 11, as she carried 
her cousin, Angelina Zwane. 
through the former’s field on 
Saturday. The baby died of a 
gunshot wound to the head. 


Protesters in George yesterday vent anger against former president P. W. Botha (above left, leaving court). He refuses 
to testify before South Africa’s truth commission, alleging a ‘witch-hUnf against whites mam photograph: peter Andrews 


Health fears mar launch of weight-loss drug 


No Cup ticket? Come and get 
stuck into French culture 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


£k REVOLUTIONARY 
. #\ weight-loss drug 
MmA may be launched in 
# Vhe UK this year, 
even though the Food and 
Drugs Administration in 
the United States is agonis- 
ing over whether to allow 
its use because of breast 
cancer fears. 

Xenical is the first drug 
to fight obesity by prevent- 
ing the gat from processing 
fot In food. About a third 
passes straight through the 
body. But what sounds like 


a dieter's dream Is not a 
licence to eat cream cakes 
and burgers. The pills will 
be strictly for the danger- 
ously overweight and have 
nasty side-effects that get 
worse the more fat Is 
consumed. 

Roche, the chemical giant 
which has developed Xeni- 
cal. is hoping it will make 
more than $1 billion a year 
in the United States where 
about a third of the popula- 
tion and a fifth of all chil- 
dren are obese. 

But the weight-loss arena 
is fraught with difficulties. 
Last September, the world’s 
two best-selling s l immi ng 


drugs. Redox and Pondl- 
min, were withdrawn from 
the market because of 
safety problems. A study 
showed that 32 per cent of 
291 patients taking Redox 
had faulty heart-valves — a 
higher proportion than 
would be expected even 
among the obese. Those 
drugs worked by tricking 
the brain into believing the 
stomach was satisfyingly 
fall. 

Roche had high hopes of 
Xenical until it was submit- 
ted for approval to the 
FDA. Last May, the admin- 
istration approved the 
drug, but then suddenly 


reversed its decision, out of 
concern that ten of the 
4,000 patients in clinical 
trials had developed pre- 
cancerous lesions of the 
breast. 

Roche denies there is any 
problem, arguing that the 
Increased numbers were 
due to chance and that no 
cancers had been found in 
animal studies. An advi- 
sory panel of the FDA was 
said to be deadlocked on 
the matter last month. The 
final decision is expected 
by mid-May. 

In the meantime, the 
European licence applica- 
tion has bad more success. 


The Committee for Propri- 
etary Medicinal Products 
has made favourable noises 
about Xenical, indicating 
that it may get approval 
within four mouths. It 
would take a few more 
mouths after that for the 
necessary agreements to be 
reached to sell the drug in 
the UK. 

Trials showed that Xeni- 
cal could cut about 600 cal- 
ories a day. The average pa- 
tient lost 10 kilos (more 
than 1.5 stones) over a 
year. 

But the effects of the drug 
are unpleasant, if not hu- 
miliating. The rejected Cat 


is excreted, causing diar- 
rhoea which gets worse the 
more fat is ransomed — 
something of an incentive 
in itself to cut down. It Is 
possible that Xenical will 
only be prescribed by hos- 
pitals. to try to prevent a 
black market in the pills at 
s limming clinics, and will 
be recommended only for 
use in conjunction, with a 
low-fiat diet and exercise- 


continued from page 1 
Norway, Moldova and Geor- 
gia in the qualifying tourna- 
ment are guaranteed tickets 
for all games. 

That leaves up to 20,000 
members of the Travel Club 
with tickets for one or no 
games, as well as an esti- 
mated 20,000 occasional Eng- 
land fans interested In travel- 
ling. With French citizens 
holding up to four tickets 
each there are fears that a 


black market In tickets will 
break down segregation and 
lead to violence in the 
stadiums. 

• The last tickets for the 
World Cup will go on sale 
next Wednesday. A telephone 
hotline is being set up for EU 
citizens to buy the remaining 
110,000 tickets. 

Lines will open at 8am 
French time on April 22. The 
number will be released this 
Friday. 


Where male ego Top Italian policeman 

and buffalo roam ‘pocketed kidnap cash’ 


Review 


Joanna Coles 

Paul Banyan 

Lincoln Center, New York 

I T IS frankly absurd that 
there Is still no recording of 
Benjamin Britten's Paul 
Bunyan available on CD. For 
this ‘‘choral operetta" as the 
composer referred to it, with 
libretto by W H Auden, is a 
mini-masterpiece, as tunny as 
it is bizarre and with tunes, 
yes tunes, as haunting as the 
legend ofBunyan himself. 

You would be pushed to find 
a better blues number than the 
superb Quartet Of The De- 
feated. “The waters of grief 
went over my soul . . . There’s 
always a sorrow can get you 
down, all the world's whiskey 
can never drown.** 
Nevertheless. Bunyan is a 
difficult piece to stage, the two 
acts or this picaresque are un- 
even and the whole piece is 
punctuated by long poetic pas- 
sages and clumsily narrated 
by folksongs, which makes 
the New York City Opera's 
production all the more 
impressive. 

Director Mark Lamos and set 
designer Paul Steinberg have 
done a Sabulous job and the cur- 
tain opens to a chorus, each 
clasping a small pine tree and 
rhythmically rocking— Psy- 

cholike — on fable chairs, all 
dressed as if they had walked 
straight out of Grant Wood's 
American Gothic. 

Written in 1939. when both 


Britten and Auden bad fled 
Europe to America, Bunyan is 
not only a celebration, o f 
i man's ability to wrestle w ith 
the landscape but also a re- 
examination of male stereo- 
types. The action takes place 
in a lumber camp, where the 
1 only female company com- 
prises three cats and an 
1 orphan. Slim, the cowboy who 
saunters on stage may come 
1 “fromopen spaces and end- 
less grass, where the shadows 
of cloud and bison pass’’ but 
1 he is doomed to “hunt my 
shadow, and the self I lack** . 

It is, however, America's 
swift move to the industrial 
I era which really fuels the tale. 
The singing forest demands to 
know “How can pines or grass 
or sage, understand the mod- i 
era age?" While the Cook’s 
Duet — “The Beat People are 
crazy about soups; Beans are | 
all the rage among the higher 
Income groups.” is a lovely 
satire on advertising 
Fifty years on and the irony i 
of the libretto is just as sharp. 
In charge of the loggers, 

Johnny Inkslinger is secretly, 
nursing his dream of writing a 
novel “with, which Tolstoy 
couldn't compete. And how all 
of the critics would grovel; But 
I guess a guy gotta eat.” 

Conscious, after it pre- 
miered at Columbia Universi- 
ty, that It needed more work, 
Auden and Britten squabbled 
before they could revise it 
together. Later, when hack in 
England, Britten dug it out 
again, was surprised by how 
much he still liked It One 
feels he would approve of foe 
NYCO’s lively, bright 
production. 


John Hooper In Rome 

I N A case that has aston- 
ished even sleaze-glutted 
Italians, one of their coun- 
try's most senior policemen 
was yesterday arrested and 
jailed on suspicion of profit- 
ing from the kidnapping of a 
friend. 

General Francesco Delfino 
is a mong the most highly dec- 
orated and widely respected 
officers in the par amilitar y 
Carabinieri. He played a key 
role in the capture five years 
ago of the Si cilian Mafia’s 
capo di tutti i capi, Salvatore 
Rjina. Until a few days ago, 
he was the Carabinieri’s head 
of training. 

Prosecutors in the northern 
town of Brescia believe the 
general, aged so, pocketed ai 
least part of a billion-lire 
(£335.000) payment for finding 
a go-between to negotiate the 
release of a kidnapped busi- 
nessman. Gen Delfino has 
protested his innocence, tell- 
ing the newspaper La Stamps 
that he is the victim of “un- 1 
fair accusations’*. 

He added; “I can provide 1 
abundantly plausible expla- 
nations for everything.*’ t 
Everything, in his case, will 
Include two overnight bags 
used to pay the ransom which 
were found last week during a 
search of the general’s house. 

The search also revealed 
five wall safes containing 30 
millio n lire (almost no.ooo) 
and 35,000 (£3,000) in cash. At 
least one of the banknotes 
came from the same series 
that had been used to pay the 
ransom. 



The arrested Francesco Delfino: T caw explain everything* 


The kidnap victim. Giu- 
seppe Soffianfinl, was set free 
in February after eight 
months in captivity. His fam- 
ily paid 5 billion lire (£1.7 
million). 

Mr Soffiantini became ac- 
quainted with the general 
when, as a young lieutenant, 
he was put in charge of a Ca- 
rabinieri detachment in a vil- 
lage near Brescia. Mr Soffian- 
tlnl said yesterday he was 
"very upset” by the latest de- 
velopment 


According to leaks from the 
investigation, prosecutors 
began to take an interest in 
Gen Delfino after police inter- 
cepted a telephone conversa- 
tion he had with one trf the 
businessman’s sons. Accord- 
ing to a brother, Giordano 
Soffiantini broke with other 
members of the. family to 
carry out his own negotia- 
tions after the kidnappers 
severed a piece of Mr Soffian- 
tral’s ear and sent it to his 
relatives. 


QUALITY, CHOICE 
AND COMFORT 

WE'VE GOT IT COVERED 



irwccuDinc scatter cushions 
AND FREE DELIVERY” 

:■ ■, . 3/:- -viol. X- 


Over 12 years experience. 

Exceptional value. 

A specially designed range of sofas, 
sofabeds and chairs that are not 
available in our stores, but can be 
ordered directly from cur workshop. 

3 year construction guarantee. 

C 01443 238699 


Money back guarantee if you are 
not delighted within 2 1 days. 

Free delivery (*UK mainland only ) 

SOFA WORKSHOP 

direct 


iam to 3pm weekdays. I0a-n to -pm ,/£ 
weekends or f-.il m the coupon below for your FREE br— hur* 


I S«nd to: Sofa Vtorkshop Dkect, Coed Cw Lane^ tontydun, MU Glamorgan CF72 9BX 
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More young people are smoking heroin after baying it la ‘wraps' costing as little as £2, according to the Government’s drugs co-ordinator 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID HOFFMAN 


Young take to heroin for price of a pint 


Customs seizures 
up 1 35pc in a year 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


H EROIN has be- 
come a drug of 
choice for .many 
young' people and 
can be bought for 
as little as a pint of beer, it 
was claimed yesterday. Some 
dealers may be selling the 
drug at a loss to attract new 
users, it was suggested in the 
wake of record heroin sei- 
zures by Customs. 

Keith Hellawell. the Gov- 
ernment’s recently-appointed 
drugs coordinator, said her- 
oin was becoming the “drug 
of first choice” for an increas- I 
mg number of young people, j 
While there were 40.000 regis- 
tered heroin addicts, he be- | 


lieved foe true figure was up 
to four times that numb er, 

Mr Hellawell. formerly the 
Chief Constable of West York- 
shire, said heroin addicts 
were responsible for enor- 
mous quantities of crime: a 
recent study had shown that 
700 heroin addicts had com- 
mitted 70,000 crimes in a 
threemonth period. 

He said “wraps” of heroin 
were being sold for as little as 
£2 — around the price of a 
pint of beer — and that young 
people were smoking rather 
than injecting the drug. He 
believed dealers were selling 
the wraps as a “loss leader” 
because they knew that a her- 
oin user would become a reg- 
ular customer. 

“It has now gone through 
the social classes and genera- 


tions.'’ said Mr HellawelL 
Users included not only the 
young dispossessed in city 
centres but “young rich kids 
in the suburbs”. He said deal- 
ers were now able to tell po- 
tential users that they could 
avoid the risks cf Aids and 
hepatitis by smoking rather 
than injecting. 

Dick Kellaway. the Cus- 
toms and Excise national in- : 
vestigation service chief said 
seizures of heroin had soared 
in the past year, from £59 mil- 
lion worth of the drug in 1996 
to £145 million in 1997. an in- 
crease of 135 per cent 

The majority of heroin 
seized, around 80 per cent 
had come from Turkey, pro- 
duced from opium grown in 
Afghanistan and Pakis tan. It 
arrived in the United King- 
dom having crossed around 
six borders, he said, via the 
Balkan rout^ of Bulgaria, 
Romania, Austria and Ger- 
many and through the Bene- 
lux countries to Britain. 

Mr Kellaway said the price 
of heroin in the UK was 
higher than on the continent 


because of the greater possi- 
bility of detection here. A ki- 
logram of heroin cost £850 in 
Pakistan, £7,000 in Turkey, 
£15,300 in the Netherlands 
and £24,000 in the United 
Kingdom — which translated 
into £72,000 at street level. 

Traffickers were prepared 
to fry any method to Import , 
the drug, said Mr Kellaway. 
About 200 kilos of the drug 
had been found under the car- ' 
peting of two speedboats im- 
ported by container and ! 
shipped from Izmir in Turkey 
to Felixstowe: Another 450 ki- 
los had been bidden in a con- 
signment of towelling 
bathrobes. 

Other seizures of note were: 

Cocaine: More than two 
tonnes worth £206 million 
seized, an increase on the 1996 
figure of 1057 kilns , wor th £127 
million. An increasing amount 
ra mp to Britain via other 
European countries such as die 
Netherlands, Spain, Portugal. 
France and Belgium. The most 
popular method of im p ortin g 
continues to be In baggage, of 
which there were 275 seizures 


amounting to 800 kflos. Crack 
cocaine was also on the 
increase. 

Cannabis: At nearly 77 
tonnes (23 herbal, 54 resin), 
cannabis seizures increased 
slightly on the 76 tonnes 
seized the previous year. 
Value of seizures had risen 
from £172 million to £184 mil- 
lion. The source countries are 
beaded by Colombia and Mo- 
rocco, include Afghanistan 
and Pakistan and have been 
joined by Cambodia. 

Ecstasy: Seizures were 
down from 485 kilos (£23m) to 
394 kilos (£17m). 

Mike Goodman, director of 
Release, the drugs advice 
agency, said: “We have noticed 
a worrying increase in calls 
from young people about her- 
oin but it is stffl a very small 
proportion of drug users.” 

Anna Bradley, of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Drug De- 
pendence, said there was no 
question that heroin was now 
more generally available. 


‘When you take it you go into 
your own world. You don’t care 
a toss about anybody else . . . 

It amazes me how much more 
available it is now.’ 


Inside Story, 02, pages 8 and 9 


Tom, aged 24, Is a publish- 
ing assistant 

“IN THE past my friends 
I and I had tried all the 
usual drugs: hash, E, coke. 
I knew one or two of my 
mates had tried harder 
staff, but I was never really 
interested because I just 
wanted to take stuff to go 
out and bounce about on. 

“Then a year ago, one of 
my mates offered me some 
smack. I’ve no idea where 
he got It I said *no way" be- 
cause I knew it was the 
hardest thing as for as 
drags were concerned. But 
he said we could smoke a 
little bit of it and there 


wouldn’t be a problem. The 
trouble only started if you 
injected, he said. 

“It was a great hit Com- 
pletely different from any- 
thing I had tried before. I 
was having a tough time at 
work and all that jnst 
slipped away. 

“It’s not a sociable drag. 
When you take it you go 
into your own world. You 
don’t care a toss about any- 
body else. 

“Over the next three or 
four weeks, I probably only 
used gear another couple of 
times at most but I was 
smoking a little bit more 
each time. Looking back, I 
suppose I was addicted 


after the first couple of 
months but it felt cool and 
under controL 

“I know now that I have a 
serious problem and I’m go- 
ing to go through detox. 
I’ve managed to just about 
hold everything together 
but I don’t want to get to 
the stage where l*m steal- 
ing to pay for gear. 

“It amazes me bow much 
more available it is now. 
And how cheap it is in some 
places. Even a year ago no- 
body would use it because 
it was expensive and had 
bad connotations. Now 
loads of my friends use it 

“I think that’s the big dif- 
ference now from when I 
was at school and being 
shown all these films about 
kids dropping dead the 
minute they go near drugs. 
It’s part of the culture now. 
People say that if cocaine 
and ecstasy were the drugs 
Of the 1980s and early 
1990s, then heroin is the 
drag for the millennium.” 

Interview by Stuart MlUar 


Parties face crisis on donations | Havel critically ill after collapsing 


P—ld He p cfes 


P OLITICAL parties lace 
financial crisis over 
plans to lay down strict 
rules to implement Labour's 
promised ban on foreign do- 
nations. 

- Submissions .from parties 
to the. inquiry into political 
fanding. by the Committee on 
Standards jn Public Life, 
chaired by Lord Neill, express 
alarm: at the implications of 
Labour's marrifestopledge. 

Taxexfles, expatriates who 
have : taken out foreign citi- 
zenship and citizens of foe 
European Union who have 
not registered to vote in Brit- 
ish .elections could find them- 
s^ves prohibited from donat- 


ing any cash when the in- 
quiry, starting today at West- 
minster’s Central Hall, 
reports in September. 

Lord Neffl could get some 
help from former donors like 
Bemie Ecclestone, the For- 
mula One racing chief who is 
stfQ considering whether to 
give evidence, about how 
Labour and foe Tory -party, 
benefited from his £1 million 
donations. 

The strongest opposition 
has come from the Scottish 
National Party (SNP) whose 
most prominent donor is film 
star Sean Connery, who lives 
in Marbella, Spain. 

Another tax exile who will 
be affected is foe deputy trea- 
surer of the Tory party, 
Michael Ashcroft, a Belize cit- 
izen, who lives in Florida. 


The SNP has also warned 
that thousands of emigrants 
to the United States will be 
stopped from contributing to 
parties because the y have 
I taken oat US citizenship. 

The Social Democratic , 
1 Labour Party, which receives , 
: much of its funding from the 1 
Republic of Ireland, could be 
caught by the same rule. 

After visiting Washington, 
Ottawa. Toronto, Quebec, 
Bonn and Stockholm to see 
how other countries regulate 
donations to political parties, 
Lord Neill and his team have 
been left with more problems 
than solutions. 

None of foe four countries 
easily translates into British 
practice. The Europeans have 
too much of a tradition of 
state funding. The United 


States system simply dries not 
work because strict laws 
restricting donations are eas- 
ily bypassed. 

In Quebec a donor giveing 
more than £80 (200 Canadian i 
dollars} hag their nama and 
address made public. Flans to ! 
limit corporate donations and 1 
large individual donations 
will also hit party fonds. Deci- 
sions to force disclosures of 
donations from wealthy indi- 
viduals anij (ympanipg ran 
lead to foe end of the donation 
altogether. 

' Implementing Labour's 
pledge “to reform party fund- 
ing to end sleaze ” will not be 
easy. Lord Neill admits as 
much. “It may look a simple 
pledge in a manifesto . . . but 
it is for more complicated in 
reality,” he saicL 


lanTraynor In Bonn 


T HE Czech leader, Vaclav 
Havel, underwent emer- 
gency surgery in Austria 
last night after being rushed 
into an Innsbruck clinic with 
a life- threatening perforated 
intestine. 

Mr Havel, aged 61 — presi- 
dent, playwright and hero of 
the 1989 anti-communist revo- 
lutions — was spending Eas- 
ter in foe Austrian Alps when 
he collapsed yesterday. 

He was taken by helicopter 
to the university clinic in Inns-, 
bruck while his personal doc- 
tors were sent from Prague. 

“Havel is in a very serious 
condition,” Professor Ernst 
Bodner, the hospital's chief 
surgeon, said. “He is criti- 1 


cally ill and must be operated 
on as an emergency.” 

Mr Havel has been dogged 
by ill-health for two years. 
But his determination to 
remain In office, driven by 
mounting instability in the 
Czech Republic, pushed him 
to seek a second term, which 
be secured three months ago. 

Mr Havel, a lifelong chain 
smoker until comparatively 
recently, lost half a lung in 
late 1996 when he was oper- 
ated on for long cancer. He 
then contracted pneumonia 
which almost killed him. 

Amid claims that doctors 
bungled his treatment and that 
facilities in Prague were inade- 
quate, Mr Havel took months 
to recover and in the past year 
has suffered repeated bronchi- 
tis and pneumonia. 


Shortly after being re- 
elected president in January, 
he was back In hospital with 
breathing problems caused by 
a small hole that had opened 
up in his throat ste mming 
from foe lung cancer surgery. 

Mr Havel played a key role 
in bringing down the centre- 
right government of Vaclav 
Klaus last year and installing 
a caretaker administration. 

After years of stability that 
had earned the Czechs the 
envy of the post-co mmun i s t 
world, the young republic 
was suddenly thrust into cri- 
sis Mr Havel has just called 
early elections for June and is 
seen as a stabilising figure at 
a time of uncertainty. 

Fairytale of the pMosopher 

lcin0,pB0e6 



Vaclav Havel: Czech leader 
dogged by ill-health 
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Double standards claim over child 


‘We are not 
against a 
single child 
receiving 
treatment, 
but we also 
want the 
Government 
to take action 
which will 
solve the real 
problem — 
that of 
Saddam 
Hussein’s 


regime — 
rather than 
co-operate 
with public 
relations 


stunts 

organised by 
the Iraqi 
government’ 


Nabeel Musawi, 
for the Iraqi 
National Congress 
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T he post office bid to 
ran the National Lot- 
tery with Littiewoods 
pools would oSfer the 
public an extra bonus — 
seven day and early evening 
opening of selected offices — 
it was disclosed yesterday. 

Trade onions are prepared 
to discuss flexible working 
with the Post Office to cope 
with the extra business of 
haiirfwnff the huge number as. 
lottery sales, Derek Hodgson, 
joint general secretary of the 
Union of Communication 


iA nhatmtogniftxm Mariam Hamza, for whom a Labou r MP has arranged treatment in Scottond and the Govenunflit has speeded her visa application 


Row over Iraqi mercy mission 


A n IRAQI girl due to 
arrive in Britain tor 
hospital treatment 
was at the centre of 
a political row last 
night as opponents of Saddam 
Hussein’s regime accused the 
Foreign Office of double stan- 
dards tay arranging an entry 
visa for her. 

Four-y ear-old Mariam 
Hamza, who has leukaemia, 
is expected to arrive in Glas- 
gow this week to be treated at 
the city's" Yorkhill hospital 
She was in a Baghdad hospi- 
tal last night awaiting United 
Nations clearance for an air 
ambulance flight to take her 


out of the country. 

Her visit has been arranged 
by the Labour MP for Glas- 
gow Kelvin, George Galloway, 
who was made aware of her 
condition during a visit to a 
Wa gfr flad hospital last mouth. 
Mr Galloway, a longstanding 
opponent of UN sanctions 
against Iraqi, and organiser of 
the Commons Emergency 
Committee on Iraq, has ar- 
ranged far Mariam to be ad- 
mitted to Yorkhfll’s Schiehal- 
lion Unit, a leading facility 
for the treatment of childhood 
cancers. 

It emerged this week that 
the Government had speeded 
up a visa request for the girl, 
while the Foreign Office suc- 
cessful lobbied the UN sanc- 


tions committee to have its 
“no fly” ban lifted temporar- 
ily to allow the air ambulance 
to leave Iraqi airspace. 

Mr Galloway welcomed the 
Government’s “humanitarian 
approach”, but Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups claimed both he 
and the Foreign Office had 
fallen victim to a “PR stunt” 
by Saddam Hussein. 

Nabeel Musawi, for the 
main anti-Saddam organisa- 
tion, the Iraqi National Con- 
gress, said thousands of chil- 
dren in Iraq were suffering 
Grom leukaemia as a direct 
result of Saddam Hussein's 
use of chemical weapons 
against his own people. 

While welcoming the grant- 
ing of a visa to this one child. 


he said: “We are compiling a 
list of other children who are 
111 — wUl the Foreign Office 
grant visas to all of them? 

“We are not against a single 
child receiving treatment, but 
we also want the Government 
to take action to solve the real 
problem — that of Saddam 
Hussein's regime — rather 
than co-operate with public 
relations stunts organised by 
the Iraqi government-” 

Speaking from Baghdad, 
Mr Galloway dismissed sug- 
gestions that helping the girl 
would be a propaganda coup 
for Iraq. “I don’t see it that 
way. The facts are that if she 
doesn't get this treatment in 
Britain she win die because of 
the cumulative effects of sanc- 


tions over the last TA years 
on the Iraqi health service, 
which Is close to collapse.” 

He reiterated his call for 
the UN to lift sanctions 
against Iraq which, he said, 
could be brought to an and if 
people saw that “the Iraqis 
are real people who have real 
children, that they are not de- 
mons or monsters”. 

The cost of flying the girl 
out of Iraq has been met by a 
British businessman, while 
the MP has set up a fluid to 
pay for her private treatment 
at the hospital, which, conld 
cost £40,000. 

But Ann Clywd MP, chair 
of the anti-Saddam Campaign 
for Democratic Rights in Iraq, 
echoed criticism of the For- 



eign Office's intervention. 
She said: “A few weeks ago 
Britain was preparing to go to 
war against Iraq. We all sym- 
pathise with this one particu- 
lar child but sanctions are 
still in place and the Implica- 
tions of making exceptions 
are enormous — we can't say 
on the one hand that Iraq is 
lying about Its chemical 
weapons programme, and 
then turn round and say we 
are prepared to lift sanctions 
for one child. 

“There are thousands of 
children suffering from leu- 
kaemia in Iraq and the cause 
of their suffering is Saddam 
Hussein’s regime." 


Gwoemis Georue; G2, page 4 


Spencer speaks of memorial ‘trauma’ 


Literary drums 
beat for T arzan 


Dan Glaister on Heseltine’s hopes that 
his memoirs will turn a publishing tide 


Luka Handbag 


ARL Spencer yester- 
day revealed how he 
had agonised over 
finding a final resting 
place for his sister. Diana, 
Princess of Wales. 

In his first substantial in- 
terview since her death last 
summer, the earl said he had 
decided the princess should 
be buried “somewhere where 
I could take care of her”. 

He also said that an 18ft 
hi g h urn Is to be built on the 
inland where Diana is buried 
at Alfhorp, the Spencer fam- 
ily home in Northampton- 
shire. 

“I suppose we have all been 
surprised by the impact that 


Diana’s death had,” he told 
the Northants Evening Tele- 
graph, his local newspaper. “I 
found it very difficult at Di- 
ana’s funeral in September to 
come to terms' with the enor- 
mity of what had happened. 

“1 was very close to my sis- 
ter — we grew up together. I 
my family still feel her 
loss very deeply.” 

Lord Spencer said Diana’s 
sons. Princes William and 
Harry, would be invited to 
view their mother’s museum 
which is being built on the 
estate. The musuem, hpused 
in a converted Palladian 
stable block, is due to open to 
the public mi July 1. 

jft wfll indude film of Diana 
growing up. The earl de- 
scribed the process of editing 


the film as a “traumatic 
task”, adding : “Diana and I 
are together in almost every 
frame." 

Prince William, aged 15, and 
13-year-old Prince Harry were 
being kept up to date with 
plans to commemorate their 
mother at Althorp. “I will he 
inviting them to see the work 
before It is finally complete.” 
the earl said. “They may have 
suggestions, and if they say 
•Mummy would have wanted 
this or thaf, I would like to be 
able to do something before 
the work is complete-” 

In the aftermath of the Paris 
car crash last August 31, Lord 
Spencer said, decisions 
regarding what to do with Di- 
ana’s body had to be taken 
quickly. He was “uncomfort- 


able” with the idea of her 
being cremated and was wor- 
ried about security problems 
if Diana had been interred 
next to her tether in the fam- 
ily crypt at St Mary's Church 
at Great Brington, Northants. 

“One morning I woke and 
thought ‘Well bury her on the 
estate',” he said. "I talked it 
over with a couple of other 
people and we went on from 
there.” 

The islan d has a simple 
temple which has been con- 
verted into a permanent me- 
morial to Diana. It contains 
two marble slabs with inscrip- 
tions and a profile of Diana. 
One will bear a quotation 
from Diana, the other bears a 
remark from her brother's 
address at her funeral The lo- 


cation of her body is not 
marked. 

“The joy of that place is its 
natural beauty, with its trees 
and plants. We are doing a lot 
of landscaping work in the 
park and around the 'temple 
and our personal memorial to 
Diana is transforming that 
site.” 

The museum win include 
rooms devoted to different as- 
pects of her life: the Spencer 
Family, Wife and Mother, the 
Westminster Abbey Funeral, 
and her charity work. 

The earl said he did not 
want “some huge glass struc- 
ture . . . portraying Diana as 
some sort of Monroe-style 
icon”. Some 152.000 ticket 
holders are expected to visit 
the estate over the summer. 


• The Queen is to help the 
Duchess of York buy a new £1 
million home, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The deal would enable the 
duchess and her daughters, 
princesses Beatrice and Euge- 
nie, to move out of the Yorks' 
former marital home, Sun- 
ninghjli Park in Berkshire. 

The duchess was given 
£500,000 to buy herself a prop- 
erty as part of her 1996 div- 
orce settlement The Queen is 
now considering doubling the 
sum. it is understood, 
following negotiations be- 
tween lawyers. 

The duchess is expected to 
move in the autumn. Two 
five-bedroom homes are being 
considered in Wlnkfield, 
Berkshire. 


T HE title says it all: 
Hezza. That single 
word sums up the 
career of the man who 
would be, but never quite 
was, one of the great Tory 
prime ministers. 

Instead, Michael Hesel- 
tine, former deputy prime 
minister and president of 
the Board of Trade, is to be 
the subject of what is possi- 
bly the last of the great 
Tory political memoirs. He 
will be glad the book is not 
to be called Tarzan. 

Set for publication in 
2000, Hezza will be written 
with veteran journalist 
Anthony Howard. After a 
“hotly contested” auction 
between publishers, rights 
to the book were acquired 
by Hodder & Stoughton for 
what Is understood to be 
more than £250,000. The 
precise figure is unknown, 
but it Is less than the 
£400,000 which HarperCol- 
Hns paid John Major for his 
memoirs, a sum which in- 
cluded serialisation rights. 

Hodder & Stoughton edi- 
tor Roland Phillips said: “It 

will be headline-m aking 

stuff. It will be as frank and 
candid as he is. He will not 
poll any punches.” 

Asked why the book 
would not be ready uuW 
2000. Mr Phillips said: “He 
wants to really work at it 
and get it right- And there 
is some advantage to pub- 
lishing after John Major 
and having the last word on 
that government.’' 

In typically bashful 
mode, Mr Heseltine, aged 
64, said; “The book win tell 
It as U happened. The birth 
of Haymarket, now one of 
Britain’s leading private 
companies. 

“The creation of a mod- 
ern arboretum. And. of 

course, 30 years at the fore- 
front of British politics. X 
served in the governments 
of Ted Heath, Margaret 
Thatcher and John Major 
through a period of history 
which changed the assump- 
tions and propects of the 
British people.” 

The two men first pama 
into contact when Mr How- 
ard wrote a profile of Mr 
Heseltine 44 years ago for 
the Oxford student news- 


Dorothy Squires 
dies on magic note 


Catching burglars by their feet 


JohnEzard 


— : Ms Squires died of cancer 

at Llwynypia Hospital, 

Rhondda Cynon Ihffi in south 

T HE mercurial singer Wales, where she was bom. 
Dorothy Squires died A friend, Michael Thant- 
yesterday with the word ton, said she had replied 
“magic” cm her lips, obsti- “magic” after bearing a last 


Gulf arms firm 
directors halted 


Duncan Campbell on clues in shoes 


B urglars who steal to 
pay for the latest fashion 


David PalUster 


natoiy rh fmmmg of a rphim to 1 phone message from Moore: 


show business triumph. 

Though, she was 83. it was 
not an entirely idle threat Mis 
Squires, whose career 


“Take hold of her band, give 
it a little squeeze and tell her 
Rog is thinking other." 

They married in 1953, when 


reached its peak in the early she was 38 and Moore wa s 26 . 
postwar years, was more fern- Their divorce in 1969 followed 


ous later for her comebacks 
— as well as for litigation. 


a long separation. 

Ms Squires, who began as a 


money crises and marriage to ( crooner in Llanelli In the 
the youthful Roger Moore. | 1930s, 'was discovered by the 

In the pianist Char- 

1970s, defy- lie Suns. Her 

‘She was the most 
wonderful person 
I have ever £& ce ald g 

Haii. New worked with’ Way - 

York. with ' V U 1 The saxo- 

phonist John* 

nie Gray, who played in her 


one-woman 

shows she financed herself 


The pianist Russ Conway Palladium comeback, said: 


believes her last performance “She was the most wonderful 


was singing their 1960s joint and generous person I hape 
hit Say it with Flowers on TV ever worked with. 


In 1985. when she was nearly “B 
70. “My God. she still had the ous. 
power in her voice and she i 
longs,'' he said. “She was one spot 

of the last glamorous, power* 

ftil stars that we had.” OMb 


“But she was very imperi- 
ous. if anyone misbehaved 
she would sack them on the 


OWury, paga lO 


M argaret Beckett, 
the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary, yester- 
day intervened perso nall y to 
stop disqualification proceed- 
ings a gains t the directors of 
the defence company Astra 
Holdings, which was em- 
broiled in the controversies 

over the secret arming of Iran 
andlraq- 

Her decision ends one ctf the 
longest running political 
dramas of the 1990s, involving 
three Commons committee 
hearings, a customs investi- 
gation and a DTI inquiry. 

. Gerald James, former 
chairman of Astra, said last 
night “This brings to an end 
ei ght years of persecution in 
my attempts to expose corrup- 
tion at the highest level of 
government and within the 
security services. 

“It has cost the taxpayer 
millions of pounds and there 
should be an inquiry along 
tbe lines of Sir Richard 
Scott’s into the arms to Iraq 
scandaL” 

Mr James and three other 
directors were due to fece a 


civil action next month to dis- 
qualify them as company di- 
rectors for the collapse of As- 
tra in 1991. Bnt at a 
preliminary hearing in Feb- 
ruary, Mr Justice Rattee in- 
vited Mrs Beckett to reconsid- 
er the 35 charges. The judge 
expressed his dismay at the 
cost of the Impending case, 
after it became clear the DTI 
Inspectors who examined the 
collapse in 1993 had recom- 
mended no action he taken 
against all but one director. 

Mrs Beckett said she had 
made her decision on grounds 
of public interest 

Astra came to public notice 
When it took over a Belgium 
arms company. PRB, and 
found some of the contracts 
were for Saddam Hussein's 
supergun. A subsidiary, 
BMARC, was later revealed to 
have secretly shipped naval 
cannon to Iran via Singapore. 

After his removal from the 
board in 1991, Mr James has 
provided copious memoranda 
to the public hearings info the 
arms trade, alleging that As- 
tra, with the connivance of 
British intelligence, secretly 
supplied both sides in the 
Iranrlraq war. 


Dpay for the latest fashion 
I jn trainers may be contribut- 
ing to their downfall. Im- 
provements in scientific tech- 
niques of Identifying 
footmarks mean that more 
criminals are being caught 
from marks left at the crime 
scene. 

Until recently, police may 
have got only four or five 
prints from footmarks. Now 
up to 40 may be found. These 
are second only to finger- 
prints in assisting in detec- 
tion. particularly of burglars. 

, whereas DNA, which has 
j much higher public recogni- 
! tion. provides dues in a rela- 
tively small number of cases. 

A series of research pro- 
jects aimed at increasing the 
use of footprints to detection 
has been launched, a spokes- 
man for the Forensic Science 
Service has c onfir med. 

Its latest figures Indicate 
that footwear traces are Left at 
around 30 per cent of crime 
scenes, and a third of these 
offer Id entifiable marls. 

In the West Midlands, 
which had 89.000 burglaries 
in 1996/97, useful traces 
would be recovered in around 
10,000 cases. The West Mid- 
lands force is one of a grow- 
ing number concentrating 
more on finding footwear 

prints at crime scenes. 

Marks that help scientists 
to identify shoes include 


scuffs, bums from cigarette 
ends, wear from the way 
people walk and sole patterns. 

There are more than 
250 million items of footwear 
sold in the UK every year, and 
some manufacturers change 
sole designs every few 
months. 

Even if a burglar has 
stopped wearing a particular 
kind of shoe, photographs to 
his home or from previous ar- 
rests may show the style. 

“The figures [on footwear 
marks] speak for them- 
selves,” said Keith Barnett of 
the FSS. The marks provided 
“great corroborative 
evidence”. 

A system known as Sicar 
(Shoeprint Image Capture 
and Retrieval) was developed 
to deal with the enormous 
volume of prints left by crimi- 
nals. Jt now has a database of 
2,700 images, which include 
the variety of bars, circles 
and geometrical shapes found 
on shoes. 

Whether burglars take pre- 
cautions against being de- 
tected via their footwear is 
less clear. . 

In the thirties a famous 
London burglar, Edward Vic- 
ars, was nicknamed Flannel- 
foot because he covered his 
feet in doth so he' could move 
around a house silently. 

He was jailed to 1937, hav- 
ing committed 135 burglaries 
that year, and died In prison. 


paper Isis. 

The political memoir may 
be one of the last threat- 
ened areas of British life 
that Mr Heseltine swings in 


to rescue. Following tbe de- 
bacles of books by Norman 
Fowler and Margaret 
Thatcher, it had been as- 
sumed that the days of for- 
mer ministers’ divine right 
to bore the reading public 
with the details of their 
time in office were 
numbered. 

The period of change for 
the British people had 
brought with it- a change of 
assumptions about the via- 
bility of publishing poor- 
selling political memoirs. 

But Hezza could fhnnp 
all that. Coming in the 
wake of books by Chris Pat- 
ten and David Mellor, Hez- 
za ’s volume may even 
usher in a new golden age 
of political memoirs. ' 

Golden locks flowing, 
Hezza swept out rtf Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s cabinet in 
1986 over a rescue plan for 
Westland helicopters. Ten 
years earlier he seized Che 
Mace at the end of a Com- 
mons vote. In 1966 he was 
first elected to Parliament, 
becoming a junior minister 
in the 1970 Heath 
government. 

Under Margaret 

Thatcher, he was secretary 
of state for the environ- 
ment, then defence, before 
walking out. 

Under John Major, Mr 
Heseltine returned to the 
environment portfolio, 
even though Mr Major had 
been elected as the “Stop 
Heseltine” candidate. -He 
moved to the Department of 
Trade and Industry, but ids 
long-term political ambi- 
tions seemed to have been 
put on hold by a heart 
attack in 1993. 

A year later he was busy 
undermining John Major's 
leadership. Following Mr 
Major's victory in the 1995 
leadership election, Mr He- 
seltine became deputy 
prime minister, unoffi- 
cially but almost as impor- 
tantly, minister, for the 
Today programme. 

A millionaire by 6ie time 
he was 30. Mr Heseltine’s 
I life should make for inter- 
esting rather than sensa- 
tional reading. 

One final challenge, how- 
I ever, remains. One of Tar- 
| zan’s fiimt pet projects was 
the Millennium Dome. 
With publication set for 
2000 , he conld be judged ou 

j the fate of that endeavour 

I alone. 
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ay Secnre Trainee Centre in Kent where, aided by 100 staff, 40 ‘trainees' aged 12-14, will receive an experimental mixture of education, care and discipline — at a weekly cost of some £2,500 each photoowphs: martin arqles 


Hopes high at first ‘child jail’ 


Alan Travis visits 
‘brisk and busy 5 centre 
aiming to turn young 
people from crime 


W HEN the 

first 
trainee*’ 
arrives at 
Britain's 
first “child 
jail" near the Kent village of 
Borstal on Friday, he win be 
faced with . the most con- 
certed attempt yet to break 
hi m from continuing a life of 
crime. 

Most of the 40 trainees, 
aged 12 to 14, will probably 
already each have clocked up 
more than 50 burglaries and 
car thefts, but those involved 
-in running Group-4’s “brisk 
and busy*’ regime believe 
their £2,500^- week plus ex- 
perimental mixture of educa- 
tion, care and discipline' will 
yield results. 

Sue Clifton, the director of 
Britain's first Secure Train- 
ing Centre, who has 16 years’ 
experience in residential : 
child care, says her 100 staff 
will ensure the children are 
too busy to have the time to 
turn the place into what crit- 
ics have called a "college of 
crime”. 

Most of the staff come from 
a social services or education 
background, with nine teach- 
ers and six social workers in- 
volved. Few come from the 
prison service. 

The complex of house 
blocks, gyms, education 
building, reception centre, 
artificial pitch arid commu- 
nal “village 'green” area 
resembles a sheltered hous- 
ing scheme for file elderly — 
but one behind an 18ft fence. 
Nearby is a woman’s prison.' 
the local jail and the site of 


Britain’s first borstal, where | 
another experiment in deal- 
ing with youth crime was 
pioneered 90 years ago. 

The modem tearaway will 
face a regime first conceived 
five years ago by the former 
home secretary, Kenneth 
Clarke, and which gives cen- 
tre stage to education rather 
than correction. The trainees 
will be in the new Medway 
Secure Trainee Centre for be- 
tween three months and a 
year. The other half of their 
sentence will be served back 
home, but under supervision. 

- “These are not the worst 
teenage offenders in the I 
country. They have not mur- 
dered or raped anybody but 
they are the most persis- 
tent,” said Ms Clifton. 

,r Wiih a few exceptions, the 
young people who will be I 
'sent here will have come ) 
from broken homes, have had 
a patchy and disruptive 
school attendance, will al- 
ready be potentially on 
course fin a life of crime. 
Tackling this situation 
requires a concerted training 
programme which confronts 



Daily 

timetable 
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their negative attitudes." 

That t raining progr aming 

starts at 7.30am with trainees The Secure Training Centre's director Sue Clifton, who rejects critics’ fears that her establishment, run by Group 4, will become a ’college of crime* 


having to prepare their own 

breakfasts using the folly But trainees will find they iron their own clothes and or more depending on their Children in Care, 
equipped kitchenettes pro- can earn privileges if they bed linen, also cook their sup- behaviour. They will be able The incentives regime 

vided in e»cb unit. Education simply manage to last 30 min- pers and tidy their bedrooms, to make and take phone calls means that in return for good 

dominates the daily pro- utes in a lesson without dis- They can wear their own in their bedrooms, but win behaviour they can boost 

gramme, with traditional rnpting the class. They will clothes and strict anti-bully- have to ask for a plug-in hand- their £3 a week pocket money 

class rooms equipped with also have to take part in ing and no smoking policies set from a staff member each by £1 a week, which can be 


But trainees will find they 


or more depending on their i Children in Care. 


behaviour. They will be able I The incentives regime 


privileges. 

Nobody knows if the STC 
will be a success. A team from 


gramme, with traditional 
classrooms equipped with also have to take part in ing and no smoking policies 
computers — but not Internet small discussion groups on' will be enforced, 
access — woodworking the effects of their crimes on Some of the children will be 
equipment and pottery kilns, their victims, and the dan- h und reds of miles from home. 
They win follow the naHnwai eers of drugs and alcoboL and w£D be all cawed one visit 


behaviour they can boost the Dartington specialist unit 
their £3 a week pocket money will decide that, but the Gov- 


access — woodworking the effects of their crimes on 
equipment and pottery kilns , their victims, and the dan- 


set from a staff member each by £1 a week, which can be eminent is already commit- 
time, and wiU have a list of 10 spent at the shop where “ap- ted to budding four more 
approved numbers they can propriate” magazines, books around the country to provide 
rail. Among the authorised' and tapes are on sale. More 160 more places at a cost of at 
numbers are Child line, the phone access or TV viewing least £125,000 a year for eacn 
Samaritans and the Voice of time are also earned place. 


They win fallow the naHnwai I gers of drugs and alcohoL 


curriculum. 


Trainees have to wash and | from their families per week. 


□ 0730s Woken by . 
staff, make bed and 
breakfast, wash up, meet 
to discuss day's 
individual training 
programme 

□ 0850: Education, 
gym or offence-focused 
work 

□ 1200: Escorted back 
to living units 

□ 1215: Lunch 

□ 1250: Washing, 
ironing clothes, and time 
in rooms 

□ 1330: Back to 
classrooms/gym for 
afternoon session 

□ 1630: Living units, 
social skills, domestic 
training, homework and 
prepare evening meal, 
unwind/relax, supervised 
visits 

□ 1715: Meals in 
dining areas 

□ 1830: Social 
education, offence- 
focused work. Youth 
Award schemes, talks by 
outsiders 

□ 2030: Return to 
living areas 

□ 2130: Bedtime for all 
trainees; allocation of 
extra incentives earned, 
eg radios, books, etc 

□ 2200: Lights out 


Dublin frees IRA men in effort to boost peace deal 


Decision on prisoners meant 
to ease Sinn Fein’s path, but 
risks provoking Unionist anger 


RoiyCamB 


T HE IRISH govern- 
ment last night an- 
nounced the early 
r elease cif nine IRA 
prisoners to try to boost the 
Northern Ireland peace 
accord. 

The announcement, which 
will anger, some parts of the 
Unionist community, was 
seen, as an nfnrfai attempt to 
help the .Sinn Fein leader, 

Gerry" Adams, to secure party 


backing for the peace strat- 
egy. All nine prisoners have 
been jailed finr serious terror- 
ist crimes but not murder, a 
spokesman for the Irish gov- 
ernment said. 

The move comes as Union-. 
1st attempts to kill the peace 
settlement will intensify 
today amid signs that the 
cries cf sellout are swaying 
the undecided. 

Ian Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionist Party formally 
launches Its cam p a ign for a 
no vote in May’s referendum 


with a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements and a “plain 
man’s guide” to the 
agreement. 

At a separate meeting, 
around 120 members of the 
Grand Orange Lodge are ex- 
pected to reject the deal in a 
secret ballot, p iling further 
pressure on David Trimble as 
he struggles to reassure his 

Ulster Unionist Party that he 
did not concede too much to 
republicans. 

One dissident MP, William 
Boss, said the deal and Mr 
Trimble conld be finished by 
Saturday's vote by the party’s 
800-member ruling body, the 

Ulster Unionist Co un c il - 
; Gerry Adams must sell the 
I deal to stnn Fein grassroots 
fin Dublin on the same day. 


Dissidents and snpporters 
agreed yesterday that Mr 
Trimble’s position would be 
jeopardised unless he ob- 
tained a large majority, at 
least two thirds of the vote. 

A leadership challenge can- 
not be ruled out Only four of 
the party’s 10 MPs have de- 
clared support for-the deal. 

Undecided party members 
will look for guidance to the 
outcome cf today’s Grand Or- 
ange Lodge vote, which is ex- 
pected to flush out the view of 
Martin Smyth, Ulster Unionist 
MP and lodge member. . 

Mr Trimble and his deputy, 
John Taylor, remained up- 
beat. Supporters have beat 
fold to canvass doubters with 
one message: There is no al- 
ternative. Rejection would 


turn the Ulster Unionists into 
pariahs at Westminster and 
provoke retribution from 
Tony Blair. 

One MP who had been 
reported to be in the anti- 
agreement camp. Roy Beggs, 
yesterday said be could be 
persuaded to change his 
mind. 

Sinn Fein’s executive met 
yesterday to hear ftom the | 
party's negotiators and plan a 
strategy for Saturday’s party 
conference, when several 
thousand republicans are ex- 
pected to travel to Dublin. As 
with previous initiatives, the 
leadership may hedge a defin- 
itive decision for several 
weeks. 


Blair to advise Clinton on viability 
of visit to the province before 
referendum on Irish peace deal 


Martin Kettle 
m Washington 


T ONY Blair will advise 
Bill Clinton within 
the next few days 
whether he should 
visit Northern Ireland nest 
month in the run-up to the 
May 22 referendum on the 
Irish peace agreement 
Mr Clinton is under pres- 
sure to make the trip from his 
advisers, the US Irish lobby 
and from nationalist opinion 


In both halves of Ireland. But 
it emerged yesterday that Mr 
Blair will have the decisive 
vote in the president’s 
decision. 

The Prime Minister will 
give Mr Clinton his assess- 
ment of the early responses to 
the peace deal and will advise 
privately as to whether the 
US president's presence 
would help or hinder the cam- 
paign for ratification. 

Mr Clinton is keen to make 
a second visit to Northern Ire- 
land, which he visited in No- 


vember 1995 during the first 
IRA ceasefire. 

Predictable support for a 
Clinton visit has come from 
the Irish go v e r nment, John 
Hume’s SDLP. Sinn Fein and 
fr om nationalis t and republi- 
can sympathisers in the US 
Congress. Northern Ireland 
Secretary. Mo Mowlam is in 
favour, as is Senator George 
Mitchell, the talks chairman. 

However, when Mr Clinton 
met Senator Mitchell, at the 
White House on Monday he 
conspicuously resisted week- 
end attempts to make an im- 
mediate announcement “If it 
would help, of course I would 
be willing to go,” Mr Clinton 
said. “But I think it's impor- 
tant not to malfp that decision 
yet” 
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Activists wearing Soviet army uniforms alt atnp a taWk a* a rall y y^gnit’a Wradranske Sqmre In support of Czech membership ofNato. Their dress a nd we ap ons recall 

the 1939 German and 1968 Russian invasions of the former Czechoslovakia, MPs were expected to vote by a big majority last night to join the alliance photograph pern josb< 


Fairytale of the philosopher-king 


US clergy get their guns 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


W HILE Presi- 
dent Vaclav 
Havel was 
rushed last 
night to an op- 
erating theatre in Austria 
for emergency surgery, pol- 
iticians in Prague were 
helping to make one of his 
dreams come true. 

Since emerging as the 
moral fulcrum of anti-com- 
munist forces in 1989 and 
spearheading the Velvet 
Revolution in what was 
then Czechoslovakia, Mr 
Havel has battled for his 
country's inclusion In the 
Western military alliance. 

Czech MPs brought that 
cam pai g n to a climax in a 


, debate yesterday and were 
expected last night to vote' 
by a handsome majority to 
I jcdn Nato. 

i For diminutive man 
I long feted as Prague’s 
I philosopher-king, it is yet 
I another fairytale ending, 
j Ten years ago Mr Havel did 
not go out without bis 
toothbrush lest he find 
1 himself picked up and sent 
| to a communist prison. 

The revolution he led In 
1989 was symbolised by Us 
embrace with the late Alex- 
[ ander Dubcek, leader of the 
trampled Prague Spring of 
1968, in front of the peace- 
I fa I crowds on Prague's 
| Wenceslas Square. 

Within a couple of years, 

| that symbolism was shat- 
tered. Dubcek was a Slo- 


vak, Mr Havel a Czech. 
Both yielded to the political 
operators who broke up the 
country, Vaclav Klaus and 
Vladimir Meciar. 

Mr Meciar remains in 
power in Slovakia, at the 
head of the most authori- 
tarian government in cen- 
tral Europe. But Mr Havel 
had his revenge on Mr 
Klaus last year when he 
played a central role in de- 
posing the prime minister. 

As a reward for his char- 
ismatic revolutionary ser- 
vice, Mr Havel was cata- 
pulted into Prague Castle at 
the beginning of 1990. 

He resisted the break-up 
of Czechoslovakia, but real 
power rested with the mon- 
etarist Mr Klaus and the 
populist Mr Meciar. 


After the break-up at the 
end of 1992, Mr Havel was 
elected Czech president and 
won a second term by a 
slim majority last January. 

But for most of the 1990s, 
while Mr Havel was prince 
of Prague, the power rested 
with Mr Klaus. His was the 
most stable government in 
post-communist Europe, 
and his espousal of radical 
economic transformation 
won plaudits in the West 
and envy in eastern 
Europe. 

Mr Havel, a conservative 
Christian Democrat with a 
social and moral con- 
science, bridled at the 
money-worship promoted 
by Mr Klaus. 

Last year hm» prime min- 
ister got his comeuppance 


when he was felled by a 
party corruption sc an d al . 

The president played a 
central and questionable 
role in bringing him down. 

His demolition of Mr Klaus 
confirmed insiders’ views 
that Mr Havel was not as 
idealistic as he appeared, 
but was a formidable politi- 
cal operator fuelled by per- 
sonal rancour, ambition 
and rivalry. 

The president oversaw 
the Installation of a weak 
interim government which 
also helped to reinforce his 
own izuUspeusability to the 
Czech Republic. 

Hie just announced 
early elections for dune in President Vaclav Havel: the 


KENTUCKY dergy fearful of armed robbers stealing the collec- 
tion money wiQ be able to carry concealed guns in church later 
this month, after legislators passed an amendment to the state 

^Ministers and priests from rural churches lobbied stat e law - 
makers to allow them to carry concealed guns after the dergy was 
deliberately left ant of a 1996 law allowing concealed weapons In 
Ken tuck y. The amendment was passed in the Bou se by 76-9 an d is 
due to be signed into law today, despite opposition from some 
lawmakers and ministers. — Reuters, Kentucky. 


McKinnon eyes new post 


which +f»» favourites to win charismatic revolutionary 
are the Social Democrats of whose idealism masks 


Milos Zeman. 


formidable political skills 


NEW ZEALAND'S foreign affairs minister, Don McKi nnon, yes- 
terday confirmed be bad been asked by Commonwealth countries 
to serve as secretary-general but has not decided whether to seek 
the post Mr McKinnon had “not ruled it in orout**, his office said. 

His spokeswoman would not identify which of the 54 Common- . 
wealth countries had approached him to stand for the London- 
based post She denied that Mr McKinnon was mounting an • 
informal campaign for the post, which becomes vacant at the ffltd 
of next year, and that foreign ministry staff had begun lobbying 
on bis behalf — AP, Wellington. 


Kohl partners 
squabble 
as SPD rivals 
take the lead 


Russian Communists 
split over Kiriyenko 


Ian Traynorin Bonn 


Janies Meek In Moscow 


C hancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s squabbling coali- 


WKohl’s squabbling coali- 
tion partners embarked an a 
damag e limitatio n course yes- 
terday as the latest poll fig- 
ures showed the opposition 
Social Democrats (SPD) open- 
ing up an unprecedented lead 
before September’s general 
election in Germany. 

With the chancellor's Chris-. 
Han Democrats and their Ba- 
varian ruling sister party, the 
Christian Social Union, at 
daggers drawn over European 
Union policy, the election, 
manifesto and personnel dis- 
putes. the polls put Gerhard 
Schroder's SPD at 44 per cent 
10 points ahead of the CDU. 

Manfred Gullnec, head of 
the Forsa polling Institute, 
said It was the SPD’s biggest 
lead over the CDU in the his- 
tory of post-war Germany. 

With state elections due in 
Saxo ny-Anhalt next week, the 
SPD is running up to 20 
points ahead of Mr Kohl’s 
party locally, although both 
big parties finished neck-and- 
neck in 1994 in the state. 

The CSD leaders In Mu- 
nich, the Bavarian capital, 
have stepped up their attacks 
on the Boon government and 
have sharply criticised key el- 
ements of Mr Kohl’s policy. 

Theo Waigel, the finance 
minister In Bonn who- is also 
CSU chairman, yesterday or- 
dered vows of silence from his 
juniors in an attempt to keep 
the government coalition 
from scoring own goals. 

Edmund Stolber. the CSU 
prime ^ini^fpr of Bavaria 
and Mr Waigel’ s rival, has 
provoked a storm by demand- 
ing that EU matters be taken 
away from the foreign minis- 
ter.- Klaus Kinkel. and that a 
cabinet post be created for EU 
affairs. The attack was seen 
as an indirect assault on Mr 
Kohl, who is the architect of 
German EU policy. 

Other CSU leaders said 
Bavaria refused to accept 
Wolfgang Sch&uble as a 
future chancellor. Last year 
Mr Kohl anointed the CDU- 
CSU parliamentary leader as 
his snccessor- 

Comnientators say Mr 
Stolber is calculating that the 
centre-right coalition will 
lose the general election and 
Is already distancing himself 
from the Kohl camp- 


T HE Russian Commu- 
nists split yesterday 
when the party's chair- 
man of parliament. Gennady 
Seleznyov, broke with the 
leadership to publicly en- 
dorse the economic liberal 
Sergei Kiriyenko as Russia’s 
next prime minister. 

The move came while the 

party’s leader, Gennady Zyu- 
ganov, was away from Mos- 
cow and is particularly em- 
barrassing for the 
Communists, coming the day 
after President Boris Yeltsin 
ordered his chief of staff to 
buy the support of parliamen- 
tary deputies with goods such 
as cars fiats. I 

Mr Seleznyov told Radio 
Russia after meeting Mr Yelt- 1 
sin that he expected Mr Kir- 
iyenko to cross the 226 -vote j 
threshold in the state Duma 
on Friday. He said he would I 
be among those voting for the 
former banker. 

The chairman, who had 
tried to convince Mr Yeltsin i 
to offer a more acceptable 
candidate, said the president 1 
was determined to put Mr 
Kiriyenko at the head of the I 
cabinet, and said' he would 
dissolve the Duma if it 1 
rejected him three times. Fri- 
day’s vote will be the second, j 
“I thi nk the majority of dep- 
uties will make the right I 
choice — the Duma must be 



Sergei Kiriyenko: Faces a 
second vote on Friday 


preserved Mr Seleznyov 
said. "1 sensed that I had done 
all I can - 1 couldn’t change the 
president’s mind.” 

The Communists are the 
biggest party in the Duma, 
with almost a third of all 
seats. If even - some of their 
number supported Mr Kir- 
iyenko, he would have a good 
chance of getting through. 

The deputy head of the 
Communist Party, Valentin 
Kuptsov, said yesterday that 
Mr Seleznyov would not con- 


vince other members and that 
the Communists would stick 
by their decision to vote 
against the president’s 
nominee. 

Yurt Ivanov, a Communist 
and deputy head of the 
Duma's legislation commit- 
tee. said be would never sup- 
port Mr Yeltsin’s candidate. 

“You can talk all you like 
about tactical issues, about 
whether it’s worth risking the 
Duma and plunging the 
country Into elections for the 
sake of a boy in short trousers 
like Kiriyenko," he said. 

But there were signs that 
the Communists were facing 
a broader split In another 
blow for Mr Zyuganov, the 
constitutional court rejected 
his contention that the presi- 
dent could not present the 
same candidate twice. 

The two regional leaders 
most favoured by the parlia- 
mentary opposition as alter- 
native candidates — Mos- 
cow’s mayor. Yuri Luzhkov, 
and the chairman of the 
upper house, Yegor Stroyev 
— have come out In favour of 
Mr Kiriyenko. 

In the devastated Siberian 
coal region of the Kuzbass, 
the Communist-friendly gov- 
ernor, Aman Tuleyev, also 
spoke up for Mr Kiriyenko, 
who visited the region while 
he was energy minister. 

“He has an analytical mind 
and a computer-like brain.” 
he said. 
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Our correspondent 
in Jerusalem 


A LEADING Israeli gov- 
ernment hawk yester- 
day promised to con- 
tinue aiding the expansion of 
Jewish settlements In the Jor- 
dan valley — part of the occu- 
pied West Bank territories — 
In a blow to renewed United 
States and European peace 
efforts due to begin this 
weekend. 

In what will sorely be seen 
in Washington and London as - 
a further snub, Ariel Sharon, 
the rightwing natio nal infra- 
structure minister, promised' 
Jordan valley settlement lead- 
ers they would continue to 
receive government assis- 
tance to increase their popu- 
lation and territory. 

The pledge, made on Mon- 
day. was reported by Israel 
Radio yesterday along with 
news that the valley's 18 
settlements have recently ex- 
propriated more land for 
agriculture. 

Mr Sharon has been bat- 
tling over maps with his 
prime minister Binfauun Ne- 
tanyahu about the shape and 
extent of a ftrture Palestinian 
state and demands the main- 
tenance of a strong Israeli 


Vatican seeks Swiss aristocrat for noble cause 


Alossandra Stanley 
in Rome 


W ANTED: Swiss gentle- 
man with military ex- 


V V man with military ex- 
perience to lead the world’s 
smallest army. Must be 5ft 
dins or taller and Roman 
Catholic. Should be noble. 

The - Swiss Guards, the 
colourfully dressed soldiers 
who have defended the 
Pope and the Vatican gates 
since the 16 th century, 
need a leader. And the 
search for a suitable com- 
mander, which has dragged 
on for five months, has be- 
come a mystery inside the 
Vatican and beyond. 

The vacancy seems to be 
dne to more than a bureau- 


cratic lag in the Vatican 
personnel office. The diffi- 
culty in finding a qualified 
and wilting candidate is an- 
other indication of how 
some of fiie traditions of 
the Holy See are being 
eroded by the modern 
world. The honour, once j 
coveted by Swiss aristo- 1 
crate, has lost some lustre. ! 

Not only on Easter Sun- 1 
day, when 100,000 pilgrims 
I and tourists flood St Peter’s 
I Square, but every day, hua- 
I dreds of tourists gather at I 
I the Vatican g ates to stare 
j and snap pktDR5 of the ! 
guards. Their plumed hel- 
mets, red, yellow and blue ! 
dress uniforms and 7ft pikes 
have changed little since file ! 
16tb century. But today they 


carry tear gas for crowd 
control. 

For now, the guards are 
being led by Lieutenant CoV 
onel Alois E ^wmann, aged 
44, made mating com m ander 
when Commander Roland 
Bachs retired tn October. 
Col Estennann, who Is being 
considered for the job. is an 
inside favou ri te . But the fact 
that he has not been ap- 
pointed has prompted specu- 
lation that the Swiss clergy 
and the Vatican prefer’ an 
outsider — and one of noble 
birth. 

Twenty-seven of the 30 
guard commanders have 
been aristocrats. “An aris- 
tocrat is preferable," Col 
Estermaun said with a 
slums- —New York Times. 



The Jordan valley 
‘is going to stay 
forever a part of 
Israel. . .ft will 
never be given to 
the Palestinians* 


3 


the obligations of prime min- 
ister [Binyamin] Netanyahu 
and the government'’ 

Mr Levy said Mr Sharon 
had told him in meetings on 
Monday that the Jordan val- 
ley “Is going to stay forever a 
part of Israel ...' All this 
region is one security zone 
which will never be given to 
the Palestinians”. 

The expansion Is bound to 
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Asian youth takes child 
labour fight to Pakistan 


Richard Galpin in Lahore sees children marching for their rights 


T housands of chil- 
dren marched 
through Lahore yes- 
terday demanding an 
end to child labour and can- 
ing on the government to im- 
prove the education system to 
enable all Pakistani children 
to attend scbooL 
The colourful proc e ssion, 
which brought city-centre 
traffic to a hah, was led by 50 
children from countries 
throughout Asia who are tak- 
ing part in a campaign to 
highlight the world-wide 
problem of child labour. 

The Global March began in 
the Philippines three months 
ago and reached Pakistan on 
Monday. The children will 
Spend about a week there be- 
fore travelling on to Iran and 
Turkey. The march ends in 
Geneva in two months' time 
when the United Nations is 
due to disnigg plant to elimi- 
nate the most exploitative 
forms of child labour around 
the world. 

Official estimates indicate 
that more than 3 million 1 Paki- 


1 stanis under the age of 14 are 
| engaged in full-time employ- 
ment, often in appalling con- 
ditions. Non-governmental 

organisations and human 
r ights activists put the figure 
much higher. 

The country has been 
under intense pressure to 
eradicate the problem from 
its export industries after rev- 
elations that thousands of 


and a Quarter of production 
has now been independently 
confirmed as child-free. 

The Pakistani government 
I has promised to take further 
measures against child 
labour. Speaking at yester- 
days rally in Lahore the 
labour minister. Sheikh 
Rashid Ahmed, said the gov- 
ernment was committed to , 
eradicating the problem. 


Those in the football industry are well 
treated compared to those in brick kilns 


young children were em- 
ployed to band-stitch foot- 
balls, many of which were 
bought by leading interna- 
tional companies. 

Under an agreement signed 
last year by the UN and foot- 
ball manufacturing compa- 
nies based in the city of Siat- 
kot, all children were to be 
removed f r o m the industry 
within 18 months. The first 
phase has just been completed 


"I assure you that the gov- 
ernment will strictly imple- 
ment all the relevant laws to 
eliminate child labour.” he 
said. 

But Pakistani governments 
have traditionally been long 
on rhetoric and short on 
action. The football campaign 
wiU benefit only a small per- 
centage of the total rfum 
workforce. The majority 
work in agriculture and as do- 


mestic servants. Very little 
has been done to tackle these 
sectors. 

Tt is very unfortunate that 

so much money has been 
channelled by the interna- 
tional agencies into the Sial- 
kot project,” said Anees J1L 
lani of the Society for the 
Protection of the Rights of file 
Child “There are only about 
6,000 childr en involved in the 
football industry there, and 
yet millions of children are 
working across Pakistan.” 

Even senior UN officials ad- 
mit that children working in 
the football industry are well 
treated relative to those 
labouring in the country’s 
brick wins and other hazard- 
ous and exploitative 
industries. 

“The problem is that the 
government's hands are tied,” 
said one source. “If they tack- 
led the problem directly they 
would be out cf office tomor- 
row because the country is 
dominated by tte large feudal 
landlor ds and they employ 
large amounts of child labOUT." 








Two Koreas fail 
to strike deal 
on aid to North 
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N ORTH and South Korea 
yesterday dashed hopes 
of progress in their new 
round of talks in Beijing, fail- 
ing to agree on a quick deal to 
break four years of inter-gov- 
ernmental deadlock. 

Pyongyang was seeking fer- 
tiliser aid from the South, and 
said it was prepared to dis- 
cussed “other issues”. 

But Seoul’s plan to link the 
fertiliser deal to an agree- 
ment on re uniting Korean 
families proved too abrupt for 
North Korean negotiators. 

Seoul wants a new start 
under President Kim Dae- 
Jung to entice Pyongyang 
back into the dialogue sus- 
pended in 1994 after the death 
of the North’s President Kim 

E-sung. 

The resumption of talks is a 
big step forward and both 
sides say they will continue 
meeting. But they face difficul- 
ties breaking with the past 
Seoul’s negotiators insisted 
they could not ease the 
North’s agricultural crisis 
with fertiliser without a quid 
pro quo from Pyongyang. 
Jeong Se-hyun, their delega- 
tion head, said: ‘The South 
Korean public will not sup- 
port unilateral concessions." 

Pyongyang’s chief negotia- 
tor, Jon Kum-chol, said it had 
already shown good faith by 
agreeing to expand the talks 
to cover “other issues of mu- 
tual interest*’. It was unfair of 
Seoul to demand an instant 
deal on separated f a m ilies. 

The North is always reluo- 
1 tant to be rushed into a deal 
This may reflect the difficulty 
of securing approval in a po- 
litical system under the one- 
man rule of Kim E-Sung's suc- 
cessor and sou. Kim Jong-iL 
Pyongyang also has to de- 
cide how far to respond to the 
visible eagerness of Kim Dae- 
jung to pursue a new dia- 
logue. The decision may be 
hampered by hardline opposi- 
tion to talks in the North’s 


Jeong Se-hyun: seeks quid 
pro quo from Pyongyang 


army, the principal backer 
behind its own new president 

The North’s need for food 
aid is still serious, although 
the United Nations World 
Food Programme said at the 
weekend that there were signs 
of improvement Its director, 
Catherine Bertini. said in 
Beijing that young children 
seemed better nourished. 

Ms Bertini warned Pyong- 
yang that the programme 
would cut back supplies if it 
was unable to monitor distri- 
bution. International agen- 
cies have previously muffled 
their disquiet over lack of 
proper access, believing the 
main priority is to get sup- 
plies into the country. 

“We saw kids who were 
skeletal last year,’’ Ms Bertini 
said, saying now children had 
more energy. The North has 
received nearly l million toes , 
of food aid in 12 months. 

Nutrition remains a prob- • 
lem for adults. “Many people 
are extremely thin," Ms Ber- 
tini said. Many hospitals 
lacked antibiotics and 
equipment 

The programme's assess- 
ment contrasts with more 
alarming reports of famine 
from smaller agencie s . These 
may reflect some aspects of 
life in areas of the more 
remote north. 
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Last year, we sold more computers 

to more people than any other company on the planet. 
This year, we’d like to include you. 
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■ | ■ E NS of th o usands ofln- 
I donesians desperate 
I fi>r foreign qualifica- 
tions as their country sinks 
into an economic abyss are 
flnrking to a road show by 
37 British universities of- 
fering 450 scholarships. 

Crowds have jammed 
finite in the capital, Ja- 
karta, and the second-larg- 
est city, Surabaya, to learn 
how to save £25,000 on Brit- 
ish higher education. 

“No country has ever of- 
fered such a large number erf 
scholarships,** said 
AndriwatL aged 23, an engi- 
neering student hoping to do 
an MBA abroad. "With the 
economy coll apsin g, people 
believe it is even more im- 
portant to get a foreign 
degree. And if we can do it 
cheaply so much the better.” 

Indonesia's economy has 
been almost paralysed by 
nine months of turmotL The 
currency, the rupiah, 
fallen more than 7Q per cent, 
making it too expensive for 
all but a tiny minority to 
study abroad. Analysts say 
it win be years before a sus- 
tainable recovery. 

The British government is 
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I N what may well prove 
an Important test case, a 
cyclist is suing Her Maj- 
esty’s government for loos 
ofhis sex life. Simon Wad- 
more, a computer consul- 
tant, suffered various inju- 
ries — cracked ribs and a 
broken pelvis among them. 
— when his penny-farthing 
collided with a car in west 
London on Christmas Day 
1994, leaving him in hospi- 
tal for 13 weeks. However, 
the injury that most in- 
terests the Ealing and Actxm 
Gazette Is the "burned 
penis” which, he claims, 
has rendered him incapable 
of any conjogals. Mr Wad- 
more insists that “grooves 
in the road”, which he 
claims was poorly main- 
tained, caused the collision, 
and has written to his for- 
mer MP Sir George Young, 
the one-time cycling Trans- 
port Secretary, for help. By 
a particularly poignant 
irony, the penny-farthing it- 
self was so unscathed that 
Mr Wadmore was able to 
sell it to help pay for his 
son’s school fees. In a classic 
triumph ofhope over expe- 
rience, however, he has 
since bought another jnst 
like it We wish him safe 
cycling, and look forward to 
the trial. 


R David Elias writes 
to upbraid the Diary 
for an error-strewn 
item last week. Countdown, 
he points out, “is not a quig, 
as no questions are asked, 
but a game show.” Oops. “It 
was shown on Monday 
(April 6), not Tuesday.” 
Oops again. “And the letter 
select ion was n ot as printed 
(WKRNAEEHT); there was 
not a T* In the selection, but 
an TT instead.” Ouch. My 
thanks to Mr Ellas, a for- 
mer Countdown champion, 
and apologies to Richard 
Whiteley, Carol V order- 
man, all in Dictionary Dell 
and, of coarse, to the Count- 
down dock. It will not hap- 
pen again. 


IS] ONDON radio station 1 
■ Capital Gold continues 
fchn ridicule criticism 
that its football coverage 
tends to wards the moronic. 
“I think this game needs 
some Prozac,” said the 
reporter at Orient’s game 
on Monday, “to liven it up a 
little.” 


PEAKING ofthatpsy- 
^^chotroplc drag, the 
people of Sao Paulo 
enjoy an unexpected treat. 
Yesterday, Estado de Sao 
Paolo, the Brazilian city’s 
leading newspaper, 
reprinted — in full, and on 
page two— the latest Spec- 
tator column afPanl John- 
son. In it, the dear old boy 
revealed that he is writing a 
thin volume In praise of the 
Guardian (there may be the 
occasional word of con- 
structive criticism too; Paul 
is an open minded man, and 
always strives for balance), 
and gives his telephone and 
fox numbers for those 
who have information to 
impart He even reveals his 
home address, and already 
all leading airlines flying 
out of Sao Paulo are report- 
ing a leap in ticket sales to 
Heathrow. “Thousands are 
beading for London,” said a 
spokesman for Air France 
yesterday. “They have In- 
formation for your sane and 
rational friend, and they 
want to give it to him in 
person.” 


■HIRST OJ. then Louise 
!■ Woodward, and now 
I John Howard . . ,1s 
there no end to the hammer 
blows raining down on the 
re p ut a tion of American jns- 
tice? In Louisville. Ken- 
tucky, Mr Howard has been 
scandalously convicted — 
and sentenced to a month 
inside — despite having a 
wate r tight defence to the 
charge of driving while 
completely blind. He ex- 
plained to the court that he 
was quite safe behind the 
wheel. Dogs Today reports, 
since Cindy, Ms two-year- 
old Flat Coated Retriever, 
was trained to bark once at 
a red light, twice at a green 
one and to growl at any ap- 
proaching car. 
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It’s the new religion — putting 
the me back into meaning 



I TS STILL number one, 
still at the top of the charts. 
It's not Ihe Verve's Urban 
Hymns, nor even Bridget 
Jones’s Diary — both of which 
were toppled eventually. It is 
the Little Book Of Calm, the 
palm-sized collection of medi- 
tative .wisdom which this 
week marked its 63rd week in 
the best-sellers’ top ten, rads- 
ing up nearly twice the sales 
erf its nearest rival. 

Id this tiny volume, the 
pages have no numbers — jnst 
a pearl of soothing wisdom set 
Id reassuring shades of blue 
and white, with a puff of cloud 
drifting overhead. Each mes- 
sage is the length of a greet- 
ings card inscription, giving 
the page an uncanny resem- 
blance to the instructions on a 
packet of Johnson's Baby 
Powder. There can be barely a 
thousand words in the whole 
thing. And yet; at last count, 
the Little Book <rf Calm had 
sold 523,000 copies in the UK 
alone. 

There are spin-offs, of 
course. The Australian 
author, Paul Wilson, has es- 
tablished a Calm Centre with 
Its own Web site, put out sev- 
eral CDs of relaxing music — 
flutes, waterfolls — and. inev- 
itably, produced more books: 
the Little Book Of Oahu At 
Work is due out in September. 
As with any commercial 
smash, the imitators and 
spoof-artists are not for be- 
hind: The Little Book Of Panic 
is said to be in the pipeline. 

But might the LBC be more 
than a pub lishing phenome- 
non? Could it be, perhaps, a 
little book of warning — offer- 
ing a nugget of Insight into not 
only our collective emotional 
health, but our spiritual con- 
dition, too? 

The obvious explanation for 
LBCs success In Britain — ac- 


counting tor a third of its 
worldwide sales — Is that we 
British are more stressed than 
most. We weak the longest 
hours in Europe and we need 
all the calm we can get Last 
week’s batch of new regula- 
tions, aimed at bringing Brit- 
ain into line with the Euro- 
pean Working Time Directive, 
highlighted just how much 
hard labour we’re all doing. 
Not only are millions of us ex- 
ceeding the 48-hour week 
mandated in Brussels, one in 
eight Britons tolls away with 
not so much as a day In paid 
holiday. No wonder we draw 
comfort from Mr Wilson's 
tips, like the one urging us to 
sell our wristwatches. “Have 
you ever noticed bow relaxed 
you feel the moment you 
remove your watch? Remove 
yours from time to time, and 
remove yourself from time 
pressures.” 

But today’s stress epidemic 
is not solely down to the time 
famine. We're also being 
asked to make more decisions 
than ever before, over even 
the smallest tilings: a trip to 
the supermarket presents six 
different choices of straw- 
berry yoghurt. 

is an additional 
pressure to contend 
with: now we are all ex- 
pected to undergo dra- 
matic self-improvement No 
sooner have the women’s (and 
now men’s) magazines told us 
to lose weight, than Carol 
Smfllle is on TV demanding 
that we change rooms. Just 
when we think metamorpho- 
sis is essential, Kate Moss 
pops up courtesy of Calvin 
Klein urging us to “Just Be”. 
Wherever we turn, we are told 
that what we are doing at that 
moment is not good enough. 
How comforting to open up 



the Little Book Of Calm and 
read, “Leave it to others to be 
perfect ... Be content with 
what you are — you'll be 
much more relaxed as a 
result” 

So Paul Wilson has found 
tiie weak spot in our national 
lifestyle and massaged it with 
a welcome dose of rose oil (Tip 
No 41). But he has zeroed in cm 
a larger problem, too. The 
book’s success has revealed a 
gaping hole in our spiritual 
life. 

"His mission Is to reduce 
the pulse rates of everyone,” 
says the publicist at Penguin 
Books, slipping easily into the 
language of faith- “He's pretty 
evangelical about it” As well 
he might be. For the Little 
Book of Calm is nothing less 
than a religious text tor the 
late 1990s. 

‘There’s an enormous spiri- 
tual vacuum,” says Rabbi Ju- 
lia Neuberger. “People are 
looking for a form of spiritual 
calm." They are not finding it 
in the organised faiths. The 
certainty of the old dogmas is 
off-putting, says the rabbi: 
people know from their own 
lives that nothing is certain. 
Besides, familiar problems en- 
dure. Traditional religion can 
look stuffy to newcomervtiie 
churches and synagogues too 
concerned with their own in- 
ternal politicking — con- 
stantly buried in disputes 
among the already-falthfoL 

The Little Book of Calm 
works by offering the com- 
forts of religion, frith none of 
the aggravation. If church 
seems daunting, requiring 
learning and commitment, 
then Wilson's little collection 
feels like a solution — pre- 
sented in easily digestible, 
bite-size chunks. "Here is a 
remedy which Is sm all enough 
to put in your pocket and 


Cars may be aquitted of global warming, but convicted of pollution 

The experiment 


Prank Close 


L istening to the 
radio news over Eas- 
ter had a particular 
interest for me as I 
am currently in the eye o f a 
storm over global warming. 
a««i was surprised at bow 
quickly Chinese whispers 
can escalate hypotheses 
into factoids, factoids into 
policy, and policy into 
controversy. 

The message seemed to 
be: “We don't need to 
bother about motor vehicle 
emissions because scientists 
have shown that the Sun 
and cosmic rays are respon- 
sible for global wanning.” 

That the Earth's mean 
temperature is rising Is 
hardly in dispute. The ques- 
tion is: what is to blame? 
Environmentalists have ar- 
gued that cars and industry 
are responsible; industrial- 
ists would argue otherwise. 
The major .political deci- 
sions on tbe emissions of 
greenhouse gases, pres- 
ently being made, will have 


a profound effect on the 
economic development of 
developed and developing 

countries. 

Two pieces of science are 
driving this week’s hot 
news. While it Is usual to 
hear of science after the dis- 
coveries are made, it is less 
usual to follow the story as 
it develops; in this case, we 
seem to be hearing the 
answers before they have 
even happened. 

The genesis of the present 
story is to Copenhagen. A 
group of scien t ists at the 
Danish Meteorological 
Institute discovered a 
strong correlation between 
sunspots and air tempera- 
ture records throughout the 
century. 

Now «»** is already folk- 
lore in climate circles, and 
is easy to ridicule. But al- 
though sunspots have been 
blamed for many things, 
even the -fluctuations of the 
stock, market, the Idea that 
they may be correlated with 

the world's weather fa not 
unreasonable given what 
we now know about them. 


Sunspots Involve areas of 
strong magnetic fields that 
can affect the flow of the 
solar wind — a breeze of 
electrically-charged gas 
blowing off the sun's sur- 
face. The solar wind acts as 
a shield against cosmic 
rays, small pieces of atoms 
produced in the stars. 


This experiment 
may be profound 
for theories of 
global warming 


which rain down continu- 
ously on the atmosphere. 

The strength of this cos- 
mic umbrella fa determined 
to part by the sunspot cycle. 
Daring a short sunspot 
cycle, the solar wind is 
stranger. And when it fa 
stronger, it is better at 
shielding tbe earth from the 
cosmic rays. 

One of the Danish team. 
Dr H enrik Svensmoric, yes- 


terday reported their latest 
res ults to an open meeti n g 
at CERN, the inte rn ational 
particle physics research 
laboratory near Geneva. 
They have compared re- 
cords of the intensity of cos- 
mic-ray bombardment with 
the proportion of the 
world’s sides obscured by 
cloud, a figure that has been 
available from satellite 
images since 1979- 

The variations in cloud 
cover seen by the satellites 
match the variations in the 
Intensity of cosmic rays bet- 
ter than anything else. If 
cosmic rays affect the bulk 
of clouds, then fewer cosmic 
rays mean high tempera- 
tures. Svensmark also finds 
that wobbles in the earth’s 
temperature have followed 
those in the intensity of cos- 
mic rays for the past 60-odd 
years. 

All this is highly sugges- 
tive, but not conclusive, a 
par ticular piece of the puz- 
zle is whether cosmic rays 
really cause clouds to form; 
this fa not yet known and 
even if cosmic rays are res- 


carry around with you. and 
you don’t have to make time 
tor it" says Annabel Miller, 
who diarts Britain’s spiritual 
life for tiie Tablet "You can't 
exactly. start reading Thomas 
Aquinas on the bus, can you?" 

And the Little Book has a 
farther advantage over the 
Good Book: reading it is an 
individual activity. For the 
LBC seems to chime in with 
another shift in national hab- 
its — the privatisation of spir- 
ituality. ff people listened to 
William Hague mare, they 
might have noticed his Easter 
admission that he doesn’t go 
to church too often, preferring 
to walk in his beloved York- 
shire Dales. There, he said, he 
can ’Teel God." 

The pantheism of this 
remark is interesting, but so 
is the confession that, for the 
Conservative leader, religion 
is no longer a collective busi- 
ness. Coming from Mr Hague 
— who tikes to start each day 
with 20 minutes of txanscend- 
tal meditation — this fa no 
surprise. But I suspect he is 
not the only one to feel this 
way. In the United States 
churchgoing is still a massive 
activity, but so is do-it-your- 
self religion — typified by 
best-selling spiritual self-help 
books of the LBC variety, with 
Chicken Soup for the Soul stiff 
the exemplar. 

Putting the “me" into mean- 
ing makes perfect sense in 
America, where individual- 
ism has always been part of 
tbe national creed. But it is 
relatively new for Britain — a 
sign of just how far the aid 
collective bonds have broken 


down, and our once public rit- 
uals have became private. 
Maybe we should fret about 
the change. Or maybe we 
should dose oar eyes, breathe 
deeply and just keep calm. 


ponsfble. the theory of how 
it happens is not settled. 

E nter a group of scientists 
at CERN. Their idea fa to 
bmld a device called Cloud 
(“Cosmic leaving outdoor 
droplets”) in which they 
would try to replicate the 
conditions at various levels 
In the atmosphere. Beams 
of particles could then be 
fired through this artificial 
atmosphere, simulating the 
cosmic rays, to see whether 
clouds form. 

If the experiment suc- 
ceeds,. proving Svensmark 
and Us collaborators right, 
it could be most profound 
for theories of global warm- 
ing: But it would have abso- 
lutely nothing to say about 
the noxious effects of pollu- 
tion on those living near 
motorways, or in towns. We 
would still need to bother 
about motor vehicle 
emissions. 


Prank Close Is head of 
theoretical physics at the 
Rutherford Appleton Laboratory 
in Oxfordshire, and on 
secondment to CERN. 


Tigers of 




T O SEE the future ofUl- 
ster at work, start look- 
ing mEurope. Take that 
lTTuimiai couple, the Unionist 
former Lord Mayor ofBelfest 
RegEmpey and the Sinn Fein 
councillor Alex Masfcey , sit- 
ting chummily side by side in 
the coach as the Belfast Euro- 
pean Partnership toured 
Brussels last summer. 

Or take the regular scene at 
the European parliament in 
Strasbourg. The formidable 
combination of the Rev Ian 
Paisley and the SDLP*s John 
Hume, on affable first-name 
terms outside tbe cramped 
confines of their battered 
province, have become a 
legendary lobbying team in 
the joint effort of getting 
Euro-money — and the new 
exemption from the ban on 
British "mad cow” beef —for 
Northern Ireland. 

Nearly £300 million a year 
of Europe’s money has been 
pumped Into Northern 
Ireland over the past four 
years, quite apart from its 
healthy share of the farm bud- 
get There is a special invest- 
ment scheme which cut 4 per 
cent off the interest payments 
for European Investment 
Bank loans, an annual £80 
million Peace and Reconcilia- 
tion programme which 
requires local Catholic and 
Protestant community 
groups to work out together 
how to spend it. 

But the real European role 
is far more Important than 
money. Europe has been the 
catalyst for the modernisa- 
tion of the Irish Republic, 
helping transform the place 
from the backward and pa- 
pist-run theocracy of Union- 
ist myth into today's Celtic 
Tiger, growing this decade at 
a steady 7 percent a year. 

A GENERATION ago, 
the industry of Belfast 
and the British welfare 
state were magnets for Irish 
immigration. Not any more. 
When Ulster looks South, It 
sees a thriving modem state 
where divorce is now legal 
and where the GDP per capita 
is higher than that of Britain. 
They see also an Irish 
republic which has been lib- 
erated by Europe from the old 
economic dominance of Brit- 
ain, and fa determined to join 
the new single currency, 
whatever the cautious Brits 
might say. 

In fact the Brits do very 
well out of Ireland's boom, as 
the only EU member that 
regularly enjoys a trade sur- 
plus with Dublin, in 1996, 
Britain took a quarter of Ire- 
land's exports, and provided 
almost 40 per cent of Its 
imports. 

In recompense, and by one 
of those coincidences that 
must delight the Irish, 
Britain's net contribution to 
the EU budget fa almost exact- 
ly tbe net receipts to Ireland. 
Dublin pays only l per cent of 
the EU budget, but gets 4 per 
cent of its spending. Few 
countries nave done better 
out of Europe than Ireland, 
Which helps explain why the 

MEP Ian Paisley fa quite 
happy to work with and learn 
from his Irish colleagues in 
Brussels and Strasbourg, 
whatever the Reverend 
Paisley may f ulminate from 
his pulpit back home. 

It may be impossible to 
quantify, but this fa probably 
toe real European effect. The 
institutions ofEurope, from 
Its parliament to its commis- 
sion, and Its council, forces 
Northerners and Southern- 
ers from the same island to sit 
and work alongside each 
other in a European forum 
that transcends their tribal 
and national differences. 

The EU organises its Peace 
and Reconciliation Funds, 
which began after the 1994 
cease-fire, In a way that forces 
the North and the six border 
counties of the Republic to 
work together. They steer 
funds to companies which 
undertake joint marketing 
and joint research projects, to 
trade unions, health boards 
and farm and forestry 
associations and co mmuni ty 


structures have 


brought people into rooms at 
community level when they 
have been unable to meet to _ 

discuss higher constit ution al 
matters. In such a way. recon- 
ciliation has continued even - 
during breakdowns in the 
peace process,” reported the 
peak District’s Labour MEP 

Arlene McCarthy In her 
report Last month to the 
House of Commons on the 
ElTswork. 

"A link can be traced 
betwen grass roots and higher 
level negotiations. The politi- 
cal actors in the peace process 
have been given an incentive 
to by the precedents 

constantly being set at local 

level by cross-community dis- 
cussions over the Peace and 
Reconciliation Funds.” 

This European effect Is now 
being taken deliberately 
farther. Just as Slovakia was 
warned that it could forget Its 
application to join the EU 
until it became a democracy, 
so Latvia has been told that 
its application will be delayed 
until it eases the path to 
citizenship for its ethnic 
Russians. 

The Accession Partnership 
agreement with Latvia 
requires that, by the end of 
this year, tbe country “takes . 
measures to facilitate the 
naturalisation process to 
better integrate non-citizens 
including stateless children 
and enhance Latvian lan- 
guage training for non-Lat- 
vian speakers”. Failure to 
comply means an end to EU 
financial aid. 

Both the EU and NATO 
have used the carrot of 
membership to force appli- 
cant countries to resolve their 
differences before they can 
join. Hungary and Romania V: . 
had to settle their border dis- 1 
pute over the rights of the 
Hungarian minority. Hunga- 
ry and the Czech Republic 
have been required under the 
Accession Partnerships “to 



Europe forces 
North and South 
to work alongside 
each other 


improve the Integration of 
the Roma (tbe gypsies)”. 

Europe has learned to act in 
this prescriptive way from 
the unhappy lessons of 
admitting Greece before the 
Cyprus dispute was resolved, 
and from admitting Bri tain 
and Ireland while Ulster fes- 
tered. Northern Ireland was 
seen at the time as an internal : 
matter for the United King- 
dom. and It is fair to say that 
the deadlock only began to 
break when this delusion was 
recognised. 

In the event, it has fa»k«i 
the combined efforts of Lon- - 
don and Dublin, the C linton — 
Administration in Washing- 
ton and ofEurope, along with 
the Northern Irish them- 
selves, to achieve the Good 
Friday agreement. 

It fa also striking that those 
British politici ans and media 

outlets most critical off Presi- 
dent Clinton’s initial daring 
effort in 1993 to start 

something moving in Ulster 
by granting a visa to Gerry 
Adams tend to be those most 
hostile to the European pro- 
ject. Some of them have had 
the grace to admit they were 
wrong about Clinton's policy 
towards Northern Ireland. 

Maybe one day, these 
strident defenders of British 
sovereignty will also come to 
admit that supra-national 
Europe also playeda crucial 
role. 

John Hume and Xan Paisley 
and Alex Maskey and Reg 
Empey know ft already-' 
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The rise and 
rise of heroin 

The key is to hit demand 


^seaawjsaft 

^£y o, ™e P«>Ple who are inhaling 
to cigarette form rather than ktfectLt 
themsetyes^ Some dealers, he said, arenow 
s^iDgit^aply as a loss leaderto encoS^ 

gJ2f*!2 U9ers toto addiction. Mr 
HeDawell, former ch ie f constable of West 
Yorkshire, had more shocking statistics to 
unload. He reckoned that; although the 
number of registered heroin addicts was 
40,000, the true figure is three or four times 
m § 3er and, worse, they are responsible for 
a disproportionate amount of crime. One 
recent survey, he added, found that too 
heroi n add icts had committed an inc rertihTft 
70,000 Crimes in a three-month period. Even 
though heroin addicts are still only a small 
proportion of all drug users thesa figures 
will make sobering reading to a govern- 
ment pledged to be tough not only on crime 1 
but also on the causes of crime. 

What can be done? US experience sug- 
gests that attempts to curb the supply cf 
drugs are less cost-effective than trying to 
curb demand and trying to improve the 
way addicts are treated. America has a 
£10 billion anti-drugs programme which 
has been used for everything from spra ying ' 
crops inproducer countries to shooting 
down traffickers’ planes but without much 
noticeable effect Even if supplies are cut off 


^ one ^urce. the potential profils are so 

JS? (a -^HSS? m heroin costing £850 at 

of 1 ^nr™ I fW Stan ^ a street value here 
oi £72,000) that some other supplier is sure 

2j stfi P m to fill the vacuum. Of course, 

there are some things that can be done — 

like a United Nations backed programme to 

cxbngmsh much of the huge international 

debt piled up by the Third World. Money 

trom the aid budget should also be made 

available to enable heroin producers in 

poor countries to grow other non-addictive 

products economically. And Turkey 

be warned that entry into the EU will be 

even more d i ffi c ult as long as 80 per cent of 

heroin supplies to the UK come through its 

territory. 

In the end the most effective way will be 
to convince young people of the grave life- 
destroying dangers to which heroin usage 
exposes them. That is an extremely difficult 
but not impossible task. Eric Clapton, the 
guitarist said yesterday of his own addic- 
tion: ‘Tve done this and I can tell you it 
does not work, it’s a nightmare". But the 
guitarist, who plans to set up a drugs and 
drink rehabilitation centre in Antigua, ad- 
mitted it wasn’t easy because he himself 
bad not been put off by the agonies of other 
addicts, and people often insisted on 

gy p e ri ww»nti ng 

That may be the case — but we must not 
be deterred by the obvious diffic ul ties 
otherwise nothing will ever be done. Some 
policies could work. These include more 
street-level drugs agencies giving advice 
aimed at young people rather than aimed at 
the long-time user; a targeted campaign of 
the kind that has had some success in 
reducing drinking and driving and smok- 
ing; and educating teachers and parents to 
the realities of contemporary drug culture 
(which seems to have e luded even today’s 
allegedly street-wise, flower-power parents 


who grew up in the swinging sixties). There 
is also much to be done with the treatment 
of offenders. Only 2JS per cent of convicted 
drug abusers 'are offered a place on a 
treatment programme even though they 
cost £3,000 compared with £20,000 for a 
prison place and are more more successful 
at re h abil i tation. And why not restore the 
old idea of allowing GPs to prescribe the 
drug thereby helping to keep it under 
control? We are spending far too much 
public money on enforcement and not 
nearly enough on treatment, prevention 
and education. Like the people we are 
sincerely trying to help we are in dang er of 
becoming addicted to the wrong course of 
action. 


Taming the croc 

The ANC takes the long view 


IF THE people of Northern Ireland were to 
take time off from their celebrations to look 
at what is happening in South Africa, they 
mi g h t feel a moment’s disquiet. It is six 
years since South Africans went through 
their own equally tortuous peace negotia- 
tions; four years since the first free elec- 
tions in which it was revealed quite how 
tiny was the white, rightwing base of the 
National Party which had ruled the 
country for almost four decades. Yet the 
man who led it through U of apartheid’s 
darker years, presiding over racist atroc- 
ities now being exorcised at Truth Commis- 
sion h earing s, is still causing trouble. 

After years of cocking a snook at this 
most gentle and forgiving of reconciliation 
rituals, it will be announced today whether 
or not PW Botha will finally cooperate 
with the Truth Commission. Many, both 
inside the country and outside, feel that the 


ANC has been far too patient for fer too 
long with this arrogant old bigot if he 
continues to refuse to co-operate, he should 
be thrown into jail ■ — after all, th o usa n d s of 
his own opponents were jailed, tortured 
and kiTlfid- 

But the ANC is all too aware that Botha 
is not alone. He represents a deep seam of 
recalcitrant racism among whites who 
r emain angry and b i t t er, unable to come to 
forms with their diminished status in the 
new order. The murder of a black baby by a 
white farmer at the weekend is just one, 
horrific, example. The ANC, under the 
guidance of the wily Nelson Mandela, fears 
that Botha as martyr could provide the 
focus for right-wingers to start a violent 
terror campaign* In such a volatile society, 
awash with guns, peace is a fragile flower. 
And, next year — by which time, hopefully, 
the groot krokodil will be t h rashin g harm- 
lessly around in shallower waters — brings 
another potential flashpoint for the white 
right the 100th anniversary of the Angjo- 
Boer war. 

A negotiated peace settlement is a won- 
derful thing . But, as South Africa has 
discovered, it does not immediately give j 
rise to a brave new society, free of bigotry , 
and hatred. For years to come, the forces of 
darkness wfl] stUl have to be painstakingly j 
coaxed into the light. 


The real victims 

Mariam is part of a bigger case 


CAN A little girl who is dying of leukemia 
be part of a •'propaganda game”— by any 
standard of definition ? The case of Mariam 
Hamza, scheduled to fly out from Baghdad 
to London today in the company of George 
Galloway MP, is feet not propaganda. She 


needs specialist care which she cannot get 
in Iraq. The Foreign Office to its credit has 
helped: yesterday its minister of state 
Derek Fatehett said he was “delighted” to 
have been aide to secure approval from foe 
UN Sanctions Committee for foe flight to 
bring Mariam out “for urgently needed 
medical treatment” 

How does this affect foe argument — 
made by the Foreign Secretary not so long 
ago in this newspaper — that there is no 
valid reason why Iraqi hospitals should not 
have enough medicine (which in theory is 
excluded from UN sanctions) to treat even 
the most serious cases? There are two 
separate issues here. One is whether the 
Iraqi regime could spend more of the funds 
which it is allowed from UN-co n trolled oil 
sales to purchase medicine and equipment, 
and thus significantly improve domestic 
treatment in Iraq. The answer to this is 
definitely yes. The other question is 
whether the procedure for gaining exemp- 
tion from sanctions can block needed sup- 
plies (because they are suspected of having 
“dual-use” application) or because erf 
bureaucratic delay. The ans wer to this, as 
some NGOs have reported, is also yes. 

Both of these questions need to be 
addressed, but in the m eantime who suf- 
fers? Mr Galloway is often labelled “colour- 
ful”. with a pejorative edge to foe adjective. 
His handling of this case seems to have 
been very sober. The argument over sanc- 
tions misses the central issue: they do not 
appear to hurt Saddam Hussein. Whoever 
is ultimately responsible, they do hurt the 
ordinary people of Iraq. As Mr Galloway 
observes, Saddam and his cronies “have all 
got cigars and none of them are thin. ” 
Som e thi n g is seriously wrong with the 
policy. We hope that Miriam’s flight leads 
to successful treatment the deadly paradox 
which it highlights needs treatment too. 


Letters to the Editor 


Of bugs, and 
other irritations 


Gays in the pulpit ... 


THEAccc/SfiD THEN SAID: fc r AM 
LATt FDR Air MACJlSTWATre' COJ4TT 
H&ftf/slG A^D i diontt hicsnce 


S O the location of the UK’s 
new termite infestation is 


wnew termite infestation is 
being kept secret (They're 
here, they're hungry and they 
want your honse, April 13). 
Tm surprised a variant of this 
wasn’t used in Kent “There’s 
a new Channel Tunnel rail 
link somewhere in the South- 
east; however Jts exact loca- ' 
tian is being kept Secret, to ’ 
protect property values. ” ' : 
Dr Dnncan Langford. 
Canterbury, Kent. - 


I KKMFFES were a problem 
I in some parts of Paris and 


I in some parts of Paris and 
have been excluded with the 
exceftentbafong techniques 
now available. Drywood ter- 
mites are sitting comfortably 
in imported fijmttnre in some 
centrally heated homes; other 
termites are in the soil of some 
imported plants. Outside cf 
this environment they have 
little chance of s urviv al. 

DrM JPearce. 

Ta rmife cmrenTfamt, 

Wallingford, Oxen. 


p ETER Found’s letter 
l (April 4) about the boi 


l (April 4) about the booking 
policies of multiplexes is inac- 
curate. Tbe Warner Village in 
Watford has already screened 

the non-Hollywood films, „ 
WHde, Welcome To Sarajevo, 
Regeneration and One Night 
Stand- in addition, several of 
the One To Watch flhns.bke 
Mrs Brown and Wings OfThe 
Dove, played three shows 
throughout the day and not 
jnst the single show-at an out- 
landish time as be suggests. 

Warner Village tries to pro- 
gramme films our customers 
want to see, bum is often the 
decision of the distributor 
whether a film gets offered to 
a specific cinema. 

Ralf T ji ifcmmm. 

Warner Village Cinemas, 
London. ' 


A FTER Peter Tatchen 
reminded the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of 
his Church's discrimination 
against gay and lesbian people 
(Gay activists storm Carey pul- 
pit, April 13), George Carey 
resumed his sermon saying: 
“People in Britain are forget- 
ting their Christian past.” 

Ordinances (catalogued MS 
eMDS 229) in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford, support the foot 
that for 550 years, from 1000 to 
1546, the Church administered 
London 's Banks ide br othels 
The Church managed its 20 or 
so brothels so that they filled 
its coffers. For example, as 
many nuns financed their con- 
vents by working as prosti- 
tutes, tbe Church's ordinances 
1161 levi^ a fine of 20 shil- 
lings upcai any brothel permit- 
ting a nun to work. With Chris- 
tian fastidiousness, tbe 
Church also ordained that, on 
Holy Days, no whore should 

work between Sam and 1 lam 

or 1 pm and 6pm. 

These are just a few exam- 
ples of our Christian past that 
we must, as the Archbishop 
says, not forget 
David Cayde. 

London. 


uality. He has attempted to 
stifle debate cm this at the 
forthcoming Lambeth confer- 
ence and there has been no 
synod discussion cf Issues in 

Human S amality althoug h 

published several years ago. 
Keith Porteous Wood. 

Gay and Lesbian Humanist 
Association, 

Kenilworth, 

Warks. 


lenge the homophobia of the 
church. I bear testimony to the 
anguish that many lesbians 
and gay men &eL 
Johan Corlett. 

Scunthorpe, 

N Lines. 


pvsr < 1VAS C,°lrJG 


Bayley falls off the roller 
coaster of public taste 


I WAS horrified to read Ros 
Coward’s inaccurate ao* 


A Sone who witnessed the 
Outrage! demonstration. 


^Outrage! demonstration, it 
seemed to he more about a 

Ipflrip rtryfa g fn malrrraTnhis 

position at the head afa mili- 
tant group than a serious at- 
tempt to forward his cause. 
The main issue for those like 
myself in the Church is 
whether gay clergy would live 
more effective lives if they 
lived with a gay partner, 
ratherthanlondyanduncher- 
ished. On the evidence of Sun- 
day. such practice leads to bul- 
lying tactics, intolerance and 
tnsenstnv ny. 

Rev M A Wimshurst. 
Canterbury, 

Kent 


I Coward's inaccurate ac- 
count (Out for approval, 
March 13), Coward foiled to 
point out that the shout of 
“Out out out!” lasted far only a 
brief second, muffled by the 
applause add cheers of tbe 
congregation. This reaction 
echoes the public’s perception 
at large; homosexuality is 
now widely accepted, bat the 
laws do not reflect public 
opinion. 

Ian Farmer. 

London. 


The spectre in the rear-view mirror 


T HE protests are borne not 
out of mischief ormflitan- 


D ESPITE his claims, the 
Archbishop does not “w 


L/ Archbishop does not “wel- 
come discussion” on homosex- 


I out of mischief or militan- 
cy but of frustration and de- 
spair. As erne who has a±- 
tempted to initiate reasoned 
( Hia fa flnd dialo gue to chal - 


I A /HAT happens to feminin- 
V V ists in middle age? They 
stop believing in feiries and 
start going to church. Ros 
Coward’s “analysis" cf gay ac- 
tivism is founded upon the 
popular and useful stereotype 
of gays as arrested narcissists 
with a penchant for corrup- 
tion. Ms Coward, having obvi- 
ously g i ve n up critical 
thought for Lent, should now 
give up sermons. 

Dr Sally Mont • 

Brighton. 


I AST week I spent some 
I. -time in a magistrates' court 
listening to motoring cases. 
Most of the accused pleaded 
guilty to driving between 
92mph and lOftnph. All were 
young men wearing dark suits 
and white shirts. Their lives 
seemed to be spent driving up 
and down the motorways at- 
tending important meetings. 

The magistrate listened pa- 
tiently to their almost identi- 
cal pleas in mitigation. “I had 
a slight lapse in concentra- 
tion; I was surprised when the 
officer told me my speed; I was 
trying to get dear of the traf- 
fic; I wanted to get home to see 


my sick mother, grand- 
mother, parrot etc.” 

Though these young men 
appeared quite harmless, 
humble and apologetic as they 
stood nervously in court, glad 
to pay a £225 fine. 1 wouldn’t 
care to see any of tiiem appear- 
ing in my rear view mirror if I 
was doing only 70mpb in the 
outside lane of a motorway. 
RE Thornton. 

Birmingham. 


Please include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. The Country Diary is on 
page 10 


A LL sympathy for Stephen 
/"iBayley (Dome-Laden, G2, 
April 13) evaporates in the 
poisonous atmosphere erf his 
"diary”. Having established 
himself as a ridiculous poseur, 
his bitchy personal remarks 
(“a scruffy mockney”: “first 
impression of Jennie: noisy 
mouse, no slave to fashion or 
fitness”) show him to be a 
snob to boot He sneers “The 
Prime Minister . . .orders the 
nation to shut up and enjoy 
the sordid vulgarity . . .the 
other dictatorial government 
so keen to do things in the 
name of the Teople’ used to 
use the word ‘Volk’.” 

Lurking behind this hyster- 
ical comment is the foetthat 
Bayley ‘s trend-mongering 
trade is now obsolete. Evident- 
ly, even politicians don’t need 
“style gurus” anymore, which 
is why most of them have long 
since secured jobs as TV 
and radio presenters. 

Yet Bayley persists, a Ca- 
nute- ish figure determined to 
repel the tides of mass com- 
munication, insistingthatthe 


great unwashed need “cre- 
ative” authorities nkg himself 
to tell them what they should 
and shouldn’t like. 

Bayley may not “do” theme 
parks, hut most Britons da 
And we can tell a good one 
from a bad one without his 
help, thanks very much. 

Alix Sharkey, 

London. 


I F Stephen Bayiey's knowl- 
ledge of black culture in Brit- 
ain is s uch that he thinks voo- 
doo sacrifices regularly take 
place in Brixton, I for one do 
not regret his resignation 
from the Millennium Dome 
project. 

Ian Simpson. 

15 Effingham Road 
London. 


S TEPHEN Bayiey's super- 
cilious, self-important 


Ocilious, self-important 
Dome Diary achieved the im- 
possible: it made Peter Man- 
delson seen likeable by com- 
parison 

Graham Larkbey. 

London. 


Uncoupled 


A A GILL came out in the 
/lSunday Times, says Lib' 


... and sipping Moet in the cafes of Soho 


pv AJuve (ahag){4£) (Quick 
L/Crossword, April 14). ' 


L/Crossword. April 14). 

TohyBrown. 

Beeston. Notts. 


\ A /HILST1 have every sym- 
VVpathy for Paul Maybo and 
his boyfriend, Mark’s greet 
ling time with two dire, 
straight rugby players (Out 
with the lads, G2, April 14), 
there’s something very unreal 
about their Soho environment. 
Gay northerners like me sim- 
ply don’t have theluxuxy of 
thta delightful gay infrastruc- 
ture. Mick and Wayne’s wodd 
— while undoubtedly homo- 
pbobic — doesmirrar an expe- 
rience which is pretty much 
thp far ng T 


don't think piwk-iriflwrtptl 

taurants, cab firms or bars 

♦affMff ftp pm hlpmg which 
mnfVr m f hanogBBdS wj>Q 
have to get on buses, eat in 
Utfiewoods, or drink beer in 
bars which don't, as a rule, 
stock Moet! The effectsofDia- 
mood White are surely more 
real than drmldng coffee with 
people "spilling oaten to the 
pavement”, or where gay taxi 
drivers, presumably, dent 
Mow their horns or pass wind! 
Tony Parvis. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


C OME on. Paul and Mark, 
if s time to wake up to the 


Veit's time to wake up to the 
j vacnonsness of Old Compton 
Street and realise “infrastruc- 
i tore” means more than a hair- 
; dresser’s, a taxi rank and a 
tew coffee shops (just what 
OM Compton Street needs: an- 
other coffee shop). Where are 
the gay roadsweepers, refuse 
collectors and police? Surely 
not ina gay restaurant, 
not “ever having to mix with 

heterosexuals”. 

Keith Collins. 

Dtmgeness, Kent. 


/vSunday Times, says Libby 
Brooks in her piece (Two 
Love, Women, G2, April 9) on 
journalistic couples — and 
wasn’t i^ezt a Qrst? WeR.no, be 
didn't He made an extended 
and rather good joke about 
c omin g out 

William Leith, says Libby 
Brooks, started the vogue for 
the confessional column. Well 
no, Libby: he didn’t Jack Tre- 
vor Storey was writing much 
more excruciatingly about his 
dreadful personal life 30 years 
ago in the Guardian, »nd I'm 
sure he wasn’t the first 

My wife, Nigella Lawson, 
and I write about each other, 
says Libby Brooks, in our 
Times columns. Well no: we 
don’t I mention Nigella from 


time to time but because hers 
isn’t any sort of confessional 
column she never mentions 
me. 

I have learned to live with 
it. 

In short apiece which pur- 
ported to be about self-indul- 
gent couples who regularly 
write about each other ("But 
why read about the colour of 
somebody's new carpet race 
when you can read about it 
twice”) had one couple in 
which the partners had writ- 
ten about each other once, a 
number of couples in which 
one partner writes about the 
other without reciprocation, 
and two couples who share 
a byline. 

It's not exactly what you’d 
call a thesis, is it? 

John Diamond. 

The Times, 

London. 
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I ’ T shouldn’t be surprising 
that' suddenly everyone 
■who’s spent years bugger- 
ing up Ireland is hailed as 
“brave mid courageous" . Bat 
even Blair should have 
stopped short of praising. 
John Major. Next' he’ll say: 
-Let us not forget theinvalu- 
able part played in. the peace 
process by Oliver Cromwell, 
wh os e sensitivity has beat an 
education to us aH.” 


perhaps now, as with all 
other Irish heroes, Majcris 
special brand of bravery win 
be depicted on giant murals, 
and in bars from Blbum to 
New York will be sung: 

Ben is the talc of braoe 
Johnny Major 

Who stared at Dme Trimble 

• and didn't flinch once. 

Defiant and proud, he 

■ cried out I beg you* ^ 

Please keep me tn office jot 

another six months. 

Maj or it was who almost 
wrecked tbe whole peace pro- 
cess when, along with the 
Unionists he insisted there 
could be-no folks until the 
IRA surrendered tJielr 
weapons. Which Is why he 
commissioned Senator Mitch- 
ell to act as referee, with his 
decisions to be finaL But 
Mitchell concluded it dldnt 
| makr sense to demand foe 
handover of weapons, so 
i Major went on: “Tell you 
: what then, best of three.” And 

•mmi _ •— -- — i — MsHortcfin 


Much-praised Unionist MP 


John Taylor has boasted that 
tbe sew all-Ireland bodies 
represent little or no climb- 
down on his part &s even on 
the Gflnai Management Au- 
thority “Unionists will be 
present at every meeting car- 
rying a veto” I hope the na- 
tionalists have got a veto as 
well, or by the end of summer 

there’ll be a barge flo ating 
Into Galway carrying a crew 
of drummers in bowin’ hats, 
commemorating victory in 
the “Battle over the Fenian 
who insisted that it wasn’t his 
torn to do the lock” in 1258. 

Almost as daft is the praise 
heaped on Bertie Ahern fer 
having the courage to con- 
cede amendments to the parts 
of the Irish constitution 
which claimed the six 

counties as part cf Ireland. 

This concession needs to be 
placed in perspective. South- 
ern Ireland is booming and 
Irish Is the height of chic. For 
example , every new alco h olic 
product, no matter where it’s 
made, is sold as essence of Ire- 


land. If a new vodka came oat 
at the moment it would be 
called “O’Heaney's olde Hurl- 
ing Juice, for the true taste of 
Limerick”. Then there U be 
another of those adverts 
which make' you think that In 
Ireland, whether you were in 
a fiel d, a launderette or a 
computer warehouse, within 
five minutes there’d .be a 
horse galloping past. All 
around tbe world pahs are 
being given new names like 
“O’Doherty’s’ and “The 
Michael Collins and Firkin”. 

Dublin has become a 
l&vqurite destination for busi- 
nessmen and posh stag 
ni g hts , and company direc- 
tors will soon be sta n ding up 
at shareholders’ meetings and 
saying: “The proposed 
merg er offers excellent craic, 
and to outline the prospectus 

m han d yOU OVET tO FET 
man ” 

The southern Irish govern- 
ment has never been , as 
republican as it’s pretended. 
They were the first to ban 


Sinn Fein from the media. 
But now. less than ever, 
would they want to jeopardise 
their new status by being 
merged with six counties of 
potential turmoil and high se- 
curity costs. So when Bertie 
Ahem signed away the rele- 
vant articles two and three, j 
he most have had the same | 
feeling you get when you 
dump some eld clothes at a 
charity shop. Everyone tell- 
ing him how grateful they 
were and he was just think- 
ing: “Thank Christ I’ve got 
ridafthatoldtat’* 

Tbe signatories have made 
tiny concessions because die 
momentum has forced them 
to. This includes the British 
Government, which like 
someone with an did Jaguar, 
can't believe they went to £o 
mqch trouble years ago to get 
the thing , when ft now costs a 
fortune to keep it going and 

they can't get rid of it 
But the reason people 
fought in the first place 
wasn't because of articles in 


the Irish constitution or who 
ran the canal, but day-to-day 
discrimination, and brutality 
if anyone dared protest about 
it Tbe peace deal which 
would be the most valuable is 
one which should now be 
possible; between Catholics 
and Protestants agreeing that 
sectarianism benefits neither 
of them. 

The one worry about peace 
is that it will make fake Irish- 
ness more ftqhiop flWg than 
ever, and well become like 
tbe Americans who insist 
that they’re Irish. An Ameri- 
can woman told me she was 
70, Irish, and had just been to 
Ireland for the first time- She 
seemed unable to compre- 
hend that these fects just 
aren’t compatible. What is foe 
Tn a fter with Americans that 
they’re unable to grasp the 
difference between being 
from somewhere and having 
been there once? Are they all 
like that? Does Neil Ann- 
strong go around saying: *Tm 
from foe moon, you know?” 
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Dorothy Squires 


The singer. 


not the song 


T HE ACT was electri- 
fying and charis- 
matic, bat often hu- 
manly impossible; 
Dorothy Squires, 
who has died aged 83, was a 
show business monster in an 
age of reasonable pygmies. 
And the theatre and cabaret 
singer provided an instance 
of a feisty professional repu- 
tation being cruelly over- 
taken and swamped by pub- 
licity about naive, self- 
destructive temperamental 
Caws. 

Squires was one of the fore- 
most British popular singers 
of the war and postwar years, 
with a lifestyle to match a 
reputation as one of the coun- 
try's greatest entertainers. 
She had homes in Hollywood 
and Britain, a stable of race- 
horses and the matinee idol 
Roger Moore for a — 12 years 
younger — husband. Yet she 
spent her last years itiner- 
antly in homes of old friends 
and admirers, suing and 
being sued and getting into 
scrapes often connected with 
heavy drinking. 

Even so, a wild tempera- 
ment of which she was so ob- , 
viously a victim, often in- 
spired forgiveness even in I 
those with whom she had 
hi ghly publicised feuds. Near 
the end, long after her divorce 
from Moore and many legal 
disputes with him, she 
revealed that she always kept 
with her several hundred of 
his letters to her, and Moore 
spoke of her with affection 
and admiration, sympathis- 
ing with her inability to have 
childr en, and pointing out 
that when a star was top of 
the bill, there was no where 
else to go. 

Edna May Squires was bom 
in a travelling van parked in 
a field in south Wales, the 
daughter of a roller man in 
the local steel works. She her- 
self worked in a tinplate 
works before making her first 
public appearances at the Ritz 
Rail r oom, T.lanrili, as a Singer 
with the local Penza Players. 

She went to London when 
she was 20, becoming a nurse 


at Croydon hospital, and 
made her West End cabaret 
debut at the Burlington, club. 
She was five feet two, a pow- 
erful presence with a powers 

ml voice and was spotted by 
the pianist Charlie Kim* He 
got her to sing at his Casani 
Club, after which, in 1936, she 
made her first BBC broadcast 
It was heard by the British 
composer and bandleader 
BOly Reid, whose accordion 
band accompanied her in her 
Erst record. When the Poppies i 
Bloom Again. 

Reid dominated her. early 
adult life. They became 
known as the Composer 
the Voice, with her singing 
his songs while he accompa- 
nied her at the piano. From 
1939 they lived as man and 
wife, in 1948 Reid had the first 


if she had devoted 
the energy she put 
into quarrels to her 
art, life would 
certainly have been 
very different 


of three tniTlinn- B rtiing re- 
cords with his The Gypsy, fol- 
lowed in 1948 by A Tree in the 
Meadow and in 1953 by Tm 


Walking Behind You. 

They lived in nta&hedroom 
St Mary's Mount in Bexley- 
heath, Kent, and earned 
£10,000 a year — which was 
then a fortune. But lor 1950 
their relationship bad coaled 
after an ugly public quarrel. In 
19S2 she invited the young and 
c omp aratively unknown actor 
i Roger Moore to one of her fam- 
ous parties. She at first found 
him “boring” but a two in the 
mnming the tail and hand- 
some policeman's son carried 
her upstairs to bed. 

By the following Christmas 
they were appearing together 
in Jack and the Beanstalk. 
She played Principal Boy and 
wangled him the part of the 


King . By March, 1953, they 
were sharing a M a n ha ttan 
apartment where she was pro- 
moting Tm Walking Behind 
You while Moore, as her man- 
ager, also looked out for parts 
for himself. They married in 
New Jersey in 1953. 

Soon, after an MGM film 
test Moore was better known 
in Hollywood than she was, de - 
spite her st ar ri n g in a forgetta- 
ble musical. Stars in Your 
Eyes. She also became in- 
volved in one of her first court 
battles — with Reid over their 
Bexleyheath house which she 
now shared with Moore. 

After eight years of mar-, 
riage she threw her wedding 
ring at Moore after he had 
told her that he was in love 
with a 28-year-old Italian ac- 
tress, Luisa Mattioll, but she 
refused to divorce him until 
1968 and in 1962 sued him for 
restitution of conjugal rights 

— an early example of he r 
touchingly misplaced confi- 
dence in the courts. She won, 
the court ordered Moore to 
return to her within 28 days. | 
but Moore declined- Badly 
shaken. Squires went back to 
Hollywood to compose the 
theme song for the film 
Tammy Tell Me True. 

In the 1970s she was well 
into her second career, litiga- 
tion. Moore took l egal steps to 
prevent her quoting his let- 
ters to her in Squires’s auto- 
biography, Rain Rain Go 
Away. The book appeared 
only in serial form in a news- 
paper; die sued the book pub- 
lisher and lost, and he sued 
her for libel on the grounds 
that she had told people he 
had spent two years in prison 

— and won. It cost her tens of 
thousands of pounds, but she 
did not draw the obvious con- 
clusion that litigation was 
best avoided. 

As her singing career be- 
came ever more erratic the 
disputes and legal actions 
multiplied. She took to hiring 
the London Palladium — and 
other venues — for spectacu- 
lars starring herself It ap- 
peared to be the only way she 
could 'still dominate the vari- 
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ety theatre. But while wise- 
acres predicted that her first 
such palladium appearance, in 
1970. would be an hum ili at ing 
non-event, it was a sell-out. 

If she had devoted foe ener- 
gy she put into quarrels to 
her art, her life would cer- 
tainly have been far different 
As it was, she even sued Ken- 
neth More, foe stiff-upper-lip 
movie star for libel after he 
had referred to Mattioli as 
Moore’s wife while Squires 
was still married to foe actor. 
She lost 

She sued a Sunday news- 
paper for suggesting she had 
corruptly influenced a disc 
jockey to play her records. 
She won £30,000 in damages, 
but wins tended to inflame 
her as destructively as her 
losses. Soon she was com- 
plaining of a conspiracy 
against her which spanned 
press, BBC and the entertain- 
ment Industry. 

it got worse. She was fined 


for kicking a taxi driver’s 
head. The judge warned her 
that If she went on in such a 
fashion, she would and up in 
prison. She was fined for 
careless driving. 

Many were con- 

nected- with heavy drinking. 
In 1987 a High Court judge 
said foat.she had developed 
“a voracious appetite for liti- 
gation” after being told that, 
since 1971, she had launched 
at least 21 actions, many 
struck out because they were 
vexatious or frivolous. The 
judge ordered that she could 
not start further cases with- 
out High Court consent 

Thus did she announce that 
she was leaving Britain for 
Malibu; but she was soon 
back. In 1982 she opened foe 
new Barbican Centre in Lon- 
don with An Evening of Doro- 
thy Squires and the following 
year made her last big record- 
ing, nmfrnnnRiv entitled 1 Am 
What I Am. 


In 1988 bailiffs ejected her 
from North Whig Lodge, her 
Bray mansion, once the home 
of King Edward VITs mistress 
T-iiHe Langtry. Her posses- 
sions were also seized and 
sold by auction to pay debts. 
Her final years were spent in 
bed and breakfest accommo- 
dation and in homes of for- 
mer and friends, whose 
patience she often taxed sev- 
erely. When in 1996 she went 
into a private hospital to have 
a bladder tumour removed it 
was Roger Moore who settled 
foe £6,000 bill. Their marriage 
was now remembered as “a 
tot of fun — we had a very 
good life”, and he recalled her 
as someone with that magi c al 
hut sometimes punishing 
attribute — charisma. 


Dennis Barter 


Dorothy Squires, singer, bom 
March 25. 1915: died April 14, 
1998 



Happy 
days..; . 
Dorothy ... 
Squires 
with 

supporters 
outside the 
Old Bailey . : 
in 1974 . 
after a rare ' 
legal 
victory,- 
and (left) - 
with Roger 
Moore 
after their, 
marriage 
in 1953 
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Manuel Perez 


Birthdays 1 Dorothy Geddes 


Priest who went to war 


F OR a man who would 
become the leader and 
key military strategist 
of one of foe world’s 
most active guerrilla organi- 
sations, Manuel Pdrez, who 
Has died aged 54, showed little 
early promise as a soldier. 

When the Spanish-born 
priest joined Colombia’s 
National Liberation Army 
(ELN) in 1969, he is said to , 
have been undisciplined and 
prone both to getting lost in 
foe jungle and falling asleep 
while on guard duty. Not 
noted for its sympathetic 
treatment of the unruly, the 
ELN might well have executed 
him had he not been a man of 
the doth. But Perez escaped 
both the firing squad and foe 
fete of foe organisation’s most 
famous guerrilla-priest, Ca- 
mfln Torres, shot dead during 
his first battle in 1966. 

The Spaniard died one day 
short of the 32nd anniversary 
of Torres’s death. But it was 
not a bullet but, if foe official 
ELN version is to be believed, 
hepatitis B that ended his 
career as a guerrillero. It took 
foe guerrilla leadership 51 
days to announce his death. 

Born In Alfamen. in the 
Spanish province of Zaragoza, 
P£rez was ordained in 1964 at 
a ceremony presided over by 
Pope Paul VL Five years later 
the church was to ban him 
from celebrating mass. After 
a sojourn in Paris, he decided 
his future lay with Latin 
America's revolutionaries 
and, accompanied by fellow 
worker-priests Domingo Lain 


and Carmeto Gracia, he set off 
for foe New World. 

Expelled from the first 
country in which they at- 
tempted to establish them- 
selves — the Dominican 
Republic — foe three reached 
Colombia sometime in 1967 or 
1968. working first in the poor 
barrios of the port of Carta- 
gena and later in the capital, 

I Bogota. At a clandestine 
martin g in a nunnery in 1968, 
IS members of foe religious 
community the men had 
Joined debated foe proposi- 
tion that they should follow 
the example of Ca mll o T oi i es 
and take up armed struggle, 
but only P&rez, La in , and Gra- 
cia decided to do so. The other 
two later died in action, along 
with most of foe first genera- 
tion of ELN com-batants. 

By foe mid-1970s the guer- 
rilla group was reduced to a 
few scattered fragments, and 
Manuel Pdrez had become a 
regional commander. After 
the organisation's long but 
successful struggle to rebuild 
itself; he eventually emerged 
in foe 1980s as its undisputed 
leader. He was the only man 
capable of reconciling its war- 
ring factions, of uniting foe 
ideologues and foe milita- 
rists. He brought humanism 
to the war, said one former 
ELN member, being foe kind 
of man who talked to foe com- 
rades about their problems — 
rather than having them 
executed. . 

According to Colombian 
writer and sociologist Al- 
fredo Molano, an expert on 



Per§z . . . guerrilla leader 


the country's guerrilla move- 
ments, Perez was a man who 
despite his radicalism felt 
deeply foe pain of others, 
eton while inflicting it 

And inflict it he did. The 
army blames Pferez for foe 
guerrillas’ anti-personnel 
mines which killed or 
maim ed hundreds. He ap- 
proved the use of kidnap for 
profit, and was foe brains be- 
hind foe EU^s policy of blow- 
ing up oil pipelines, which he 
justified as a means of resist- 
ing the handover of the coun- 
try's resources to multi-na- 
tionals. Yet the attacks 
caused irreparable environ- 
mental damage, and arguably 
achieved little of political 
significance. 

The death of tel cura Pirez 
— foe priest Perez, as Colom- 
bians referred to him — came 
just days after foe signing in 
Madrid of a “pre-agreement” 


on peace with foe govern m ent 
and only three months before 
Colombia's presidential elec- 
tions. In announcing his 
riprth . the ELN leadership si- 
multaneously declared that it 
would not be changing its pol- 
icy. But foe man who suc- 
ceeds torn, Jos£ Nicolas Ro- 
driguez Bautista (alias 
“Gabino”) belongs to the 
ELN’s militaristic wing. 
Many doubt his commitment 

to the peace talks. 

In his last "interview” — a 
taped response to a question- 
naire sent by foe Spanish ; 
paper El Mundo — Pferez said 
armed struggle was a _ res- 
ponse to state terrorism and 
was the only “real alternative 
for transforming foe current 
structures of government, 
state and power”. Yet in res- 
ponding to foe news of his 
death, the government ex- 
pressed foe hope that his 
memory will contribute to 
opening up new spaces and 
roads that lead to peace and 
reconciliation. 

It is ironic that this man of 
the church, who devoted al- 
most his entire life to war, 
should in foe end be consid- 
ered an almost irreplaceable 
contributor to a peace process 
which — as ever in Colombia 
— hang s by the thinnest of 
threads. 


Lord (Jeffrey) Archer, nov- 
elist, 58; Dame Jocelyn Bar- 
row, .former deputy chair. 
Broadcasting standards 
Council, 69; Sir Adrian Cad- 
bury. City regulator. 69; 
Tony Calvert founder, Ter- 
rence Higgins Trust 42; Clau- 
dia Cardinale. actress, 60; 
Dave Edmunds, rock guitar- ; 
1st, 54; Eva Flges, writer, 66; 
SnW»nnttia Fox. model and 
singer, 32; John Grieg, histo- 
rian, 74; Sir Tim Lankester, 
director, School ctf Oriental 
and African Studies. 56; John 
Lloyd, journalist 52; Sir 
Neville Marrlner, conduc- 
tor, 74; David Omand, per- 
manent secretary. Home 
Office, 51; Alan Plater, 
screenwriter, 63; David Ren- 
det Lib Dem MP, 49; Earl 
Russell, historian, 61; Sir 
Maurice Shock, historian, 
72; Robert Smith, Lib Dem 
MP. 40; Emma Thompson, 
actress, 39; Marty Wilde, for- 
mer rock singer, 59. 


Pioneer and professor 
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CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


Gregorio Manuel Pdrez Marti- 
nez. priest and revolutionary, 
bom May 9, 1943; died February 
14, 1998 


WE reprinted Monday's 
Quick Crossword by mistake 
in yesterday’s slot in G2. We 
apologise to foe many readers 
who were upset by foe confu- 
sion this caused. Copies of the 
missing puzzle. No 8721, are 
av ailable by man or fax from 
foe office of foe Readers’ Edi- 
tor (details below). One 
knock-on effect was that foe 
telephone solutions line of- 
fered answers to non-existent 
clues. Readers who called in 
vain should contact the 
Guardian’s Interactive Unit 
on 0171 713 4485 


D OROTHY Geddes, who 
has died of cancer aged 
62, was bom at a time 
when to be left-handed was 
considered a problem. And 
she was dyslexic. Growing up 
m foe early 1950s she sur- 
prised her family by announc- 
ing she intended to become a 
dentist. Three decades later, 
in 1990, she became Glasgow 
University’s professor of oral 
biology. Britain’s first female 
professor of dentistry. 

She bad joined Glasgow 
University's dental school as 
a lecturer in 1975 — and thus 
began her nationwide influ- 
ence on dentistry. Between 
1981 and 1966 she chaired the 
central committee of foe Brit- 
ish Dental Association for 
University Teachers and 
Research Workers. She 
brought together laboratory 
workers and clinicians to ad- 
vance research on dental dis- 
ease and salivary function, 
and was a prime mover in in- 
troducing behavioural 
sciences to the undergraduate 
dental curriculum. In 1993, in 
another first, she became foe | 
first woman elected dean of 
any dental surgery faculty — 1 
at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh. 

Bom in Alloa she was edu- 
cated at Brechin High School 
where her father was rector. 1 
She graduated from Edin- 
burgh University's dental 
school in 1959, and decided to 
specialise in oral surgery, 
training in Edinburgh and 
then Birmingham, where by 
1964 she had become a senior 



early retirement in 1995 she 
was awarded an OBE. 

More than two decades ago 
she bought a holiday cottage 
in Cove, — where her four 
cats resided — and there she 
gardened, made glass, and 
painted. She loved opera. At 
Cove she fought her illness 
with courage, grace and hu- 
mour. A valued friend, and 
counsellor, her cool, reasoned, 
views were widely respected. 
Dorothy Geddes was fun to be 
with, gentle and humorous — 
and possessed true humility. 
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Geddes . . . first woman dean 


J CSoutham 


registrar as well as the first 
woman elected to the fellow- < 
ship in dental surgery of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. From 1964-69 she 
researched dental caries In 
Rochester, New York, and 
then spent six years at New- 
castle University with Profes- 
sor Neil Jenkins and his oral 
research group. Then came 
Glasgow's Dental Hospital 
and School, and her rise from 
lecturer to senior lecturer, 
honorary consultant in perio- 
dontology and preventive 
dentistry and then professor. 

Her many distinctions in- 
cluded foe honorary presi- 
dency of Women in Dentistry 
and in 1996 she was awarded 
an honorary fellowship of foe 
Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. She was foe first 
person with a degree only in 
dentistry ever to be awarded 
such an honour. After her 


Dorothy Geddes, professor of 
dentistry, bom May 8. 1938: died 
March 14. 1998 
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Death Notices 


BRAQAN. bite km) Erfth Btsnche. wM- 
ow at Robert Bragan. bath teacher* wttb 
MUdtesex LEA tor ZS years. Beloved sister 
rt Jean Everett Died 9th April IBM aged 
83. Funeral i Oam, Sutton Coldfield Crema- 


torium. Friday 17th April. No flowera, but 
donations to McMillan Cancer Rebel Fund 
to Mrs J.F Everest, 793 Chester Road. Bir- 
mingham B24 0BX 
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CARVER OBan, of Stowhootfi Lane. Bo- 
ston. died peacefully on Saturday April the 
11th 1998 Her funeral service will be held 
at SL Chad's Church. Bitston. at 2pm on 
Ssturcoy April the IBB) 1996. Instead e» 
flowers, a donation to the Compton Hos- 
pice, where Chilian died, would be most 
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atari. The address of the hospice & 
m Road WeaL Compton, wolves 


Road West. Compton, 
l WV3 90H. 


COVENTRY. Fr Join SJ, aged 83,.. 
fully ansr a tong iltoeasTnrmar Jeeutl Prer- 
vtodal, Rector W Beaumont College. Pro- ... 
lesaor at Heythrop CoUoge. University (4 
London. Master of St Edmund's House. - 
Cambridge. Requiem Mass on Friday. April 
TTtti 1996 at Zi»pm at the Church or the ' \~ 
im maculate Conception, Faun Street W1. 
Interment at st Mary's Cemetery. Kawal^" 
Green. ' • ' ' 7' 

DANE. Dr David Sumy, dlad suddenly at 7 ' 
home in Puttanham on 9th April. FunerMt ... 
Sendee In Pidtenham Parish Church «r ' 
3.<Wpm on Monday April 20th. Family fcriv-7 
ers only. Donations to B3.PA Enqutrte* r 
Fnmham Funeral Service (01283) *11*44. 


Jackdaw 


Home boy 


THROUGH feng ahuil have 
tufcen more interest in my 
house ar, ii I am much more 

conscious of my surround- 
ings. This has helped me turn 
my home into a warmer more 
personal place J now spend 
more time at home and this 
Haa provided me with awon- 
derral sanctuary to create a 
balance between the hectic 
world of music, DJ work and 
interviews, with the more 
spiritual side of life. 

I feel that a harmonious 
balance between work, my 
social life and my ability to 
find greater tranquility in life 
helps me in terms of emo- 
tional and physical well 


being. When Simon first 

came round I was writing my 
book Take it like a Man. At 
the time 1 was having trouble 
concentrating and found my- 
self having any excuse to get 
up every few minutes. Simon 

suggested I sat in a north-west 

corner of foe room facing 
< south-east so that most of the 
room was in front of me. Here 
I started to make better pro- 
gress and felt I could accom- 
plish more. 

Boy George tells Feng Shut 
for Modem Living whyhe’sa 
calmer chameleon. 


Fat of the land 


THE problem is — consump- 
tion and progress aren’t foe 
same thing. A commuter on a 
six-lane Los Angeles highway 
in rush hour goes as slowly as 
a horse and carriage. Happi- 
ness levels don’t improve be- 
cause you get a new TV. Stud- 
ies show that people are as 
unhappy in consumer societ- 


overweight people that the 
I Worid Health Organisation 
has declared obesity an epi- 
demic. In Italy, foe number of 
people with anorexia and bu- 
limia has rocketed 50 per cent 
in Just 10 years. Fat people 
and skinny people — they’re 
both symptoms of foe same 
problem: we can't digest any- 
thing anymore. 

It's foe same with Informa- 
tion. Reading a copy of this 
magazine, you absorb more 
information than the average 
person in 17th century Eng- 
land did in a lifetime. But 24 
hours from now, you’ll have 
forgotten 80 per cent of tt (in- 
cluding Thf« editorial). 

From the latest issue cf Colors, 
I think. 


Porsche’s posh 


ies as to poor ones. 
Over foe last 50 y 


Over foe last 50 years, 
we've consumed more of the 
world’s resources than all 
previous generations put 
together. There are So many 


SOMETIMES a name be- 
comes synonymous with an 
industry- A brand takes over 
a market position to such a 
degree that it defines a sector. 
This kind of "brand religion” 
is difficult to attain. It takes 
years of concentrated, consis- 
tent effort It requires vision, 

, passion, beliet a ruthless 
drive for perfection that goes 


beyond regular business and 
production and focuses on the 
soul, the very spirit of the 
product- Porsche is such a 
brand. 

Porsche owns the adjec- 
tives of speed and elegance, 
power and controL If you 
drive a Porsche you are part 
of a tribe, a church that wor- 
ships purity and adrenaline. 
You live in a world where air- 
cooled horses are encased to 
Teutonic glory and are pack- 
aged up in Bft Titians rlwig n 
You fly under foe protective 
tailsman of the Stuttgart coat 
of arms, with its rampant 
black horse on a yellow 
sheOd, surrounded by the 
colours and six stag horns 
from the crest of the state of 
Baden-Wurttemberg. You are 
part of foe chosen, the post- 
modern future. You rule. 

The need for speed in i-D. 


A PHOTOGRAPH on Page 7 of 
Monday’s paper was not of 
George Stephenson’s Rocket, 
but of his earlier engine. Lo- 
comotion No 1. Hie photo 
showed Locomotion when it 
was on display at Darlington 
(Bank Top) Station. It can 
now be seat at the. town's 
i Railway Museum. 


A Country Diary 


TWO comment page refer- 
ences (on April 8 and April 
10) to the first CND Aldermas- 
ton march taking place 40 
years ago were wrong. The 
first ever Aldermaston march 
was indeed to 1958, but it was 
organised by the Direct 
Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War. It went from 
London to Aldermaston, and 
was supported by foe newly- 
formed CND. From 1959 on. 
CND held their own marches, 
but in the opposite direction, 
ending In tlia capi tal 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jacteUuo®gtutrdian.co.uk.;fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw, 
TheGuardian, H9Farringdan 
Road. London BClR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader# Edi- 
tor. tan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between llam 
and vjpro, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. Email: 
reader@guctrditm.coMk 


VALE OF AYLESBURY: It has 
always seemed the kind of 
place that might be the site for 
a parable. Ford (pro no unced 
Frawd, by foe oldest locals) is a 
remote and low-lying village in 
foe Vale toll of tales. Until 
the last war the parish had a 
large meadow ton of snake's- 
ht ffii fritiHaries. On maps it 
urns called Frogcup Meadow, 
(Frawcup to the locals) and 
every second Sunday in May it 
was thrown open so that people 
could pick the exquisite ma- 
roon-chequered bells in return 
for donations to charity. Villag- 
ers can stm remember the con- 
gregations cf pickers s w a rming 
awtonggt toe mill inns of flow- 
ers, foe pkmics, foe plants 
sneaked out for garden borders. 
Thenin the fifties, like so many 
frltiHary sites across the 
country. Fra warn Meadow was 
drained, ploughed and sprayed. 
an) foe flowers a U but van- 
ished. But there were always a 
few dumps an a piece of damp 
waste groand by the side of the 
lane to Aston Mullins — a 
remnant of foe old meadow. I 
can remember my own excite- 


ment when I first came across 
these flowers, thinking I'd 
rediscovered the species for 
Bucks (and being rapidly cor- 
rected by two old boys leaning 
an a gate, who knew their 
whole story). Then, visiting 
them last week (frawcups 
bkxxn earlier these days) I 
found the site destroyed, not by 
building or ploughing, but 
what seemed ironically far 
worse — an intensively tidied . 
plantation of amenity trees. Be- 1 
hind the vandalism was a cata- 
logue cf caguaipaas and com- 
munication breakdown: the 
plants known to local biologists 
but somehow not an their com- 
puter records, the local author- 
ity ignorant of the site, the 
landowner uninterested in foe 
fritiHaries — or regarding tree- 
planting as an unqualified envi- 
ronmental good. And so an- 
other one cf foe fritillary’s 28- 
odd national sites vanishes for 
an too common a reason — 
because foe small, foe locally- 
loved. the culturally rich aren’t 
t h ought to ma tte r in conserva- 
tion's great scientific arena. 

RICHARD MABEY 






GREEN. Ludnta, on April IQtft pvacaUqk. v 
at homa agad 58. A dewutori wM. mowo. - _ 
and grandmother. Funeral earolce atSogfear.-; 
amplon Crematorium on Monday April SW • 
at tajopm and afterwards at Re UnB«rt . 


Chun* HalL Jewry Street. Wlncttetetf^ . 
Family (lowers only please- DotuatoDr-atu 
Cancer Care Society (Ramsey) or C«poar-_- 
oaeup c/o jno Steel & Son. cnestTNoaMr? 
wtnenesier SOZ3 OHU. ' 

JOm* Arttaa- Ctuetee at CracSton, Denote' 
on 8th April 1996 at KKtdarmlfleter Qeneraf; 
Hospital altar a short Jltneao. Poneral 
vice at Randall* Parte Cremaioriian. 
eritowa, Sunny 12J0pra. Mo 
April. Family noware. Doninkxis 
cT Kidderminster General Ho . 

Frederic* w. Paine. IBB High Street, 

Surrey KT10 9QJ. 

nXHJCK. John, died peacetuBy TB t ApriL T 


rrpy MW »4J. . • r. 

KKJCK. John, died peaoeluBy-Tllt ■AgrttYt'- 
W. Dearly loved Ousnend or Bator. _ 

David, Heather. Jasmine and. taring ; - 


grandad- Service at Lswnewoqd Cremato- 
rium, luopm. Friday 170> Aprtt Fa iiiDf 
flower* only, donattona to Odam- enqoftn* ; 
to H. Eaton 8 Sons 91943 807360 
SCAR. Brian, bom 146.14.' Died 
In hoepKat on Friday 10th April- H* 
bravo and honorable man. he will be-mw to. 
messed Oy Madly, blends «nd tmur we* ■ 
Funeral eu Braawpeer CremetorUy. 


Up on Friday 17m AprO ai tMpm : . 
Hon*] io Abdieimer'a Disease Society- for 
detail* at VHckanden*. 0181 STS Ttra. 


In Memorfam 


READtwo. Oaorae Arthur. D t ed 
ago today. *8191 loved and remeniben 

*VffT. •* ’ 


w.r” s. 

always. David Knowles. • 

9em and 3pm Mon-Fri. 
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The book 
of calm 
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soup, the 


wne-and 


the profits 


Several trendy London restaraunts have closed within 
rnonths of being launched. Yet other new ventures are not 
short of investors. Is this a hiccup or a harbinger of the 
next recession? Ruaridh Nicoll investigates 


M ARD to imagine a 
couple of scallops, 
some pea puree and 
a pool of mint vine- 
garette dragging 
one of London’s top restau- 
rants through a recession but, 
at £8.50, Rowley Leigh, the 
owner of Kensington Place 
believes the starter helped. • 
Londoners peering In from 
the drabness of wet, winter 
London through Kensington 
Place’s plate glass windows at 
the colaurfbl, constantly shift- 
ing interior are seeing one of 
most successful of the truly 
new British restaurants. 

Yet more recent high profile 
openings often seem doomed 
to falL While Damien Hirst’s 
Pharmacy is doing well, the 
restaurant that occupied the 
same site in Nothing Hill, Cen- 
tro 50, failed In a year. DCO, in 
super fashionable Clerken- 
well, did not see two seasons 
pass as did Cforistophe’s, 'a 
Chelsea toff joint, which 
a gain fell after . six months. 
Kassoulet Tabac — also in the 
super-cool Netting Hill/For- 
tobefio area — and Gabriel's 
are all gone. 

“Restaurants are very good 
indicators and I would say 
people should be very ner- 
vous,” said Leigh. Are the fail- 
ures the first sign that all Is 
not well in the world? 

Last weekend brought news 
that ViHandry, which serves 
up simple but superb Mediter- 
ranean food, had stumbled 
and was about to fail. The 
owner; Jean-Charies Carrini, 
had moved from Marylebone 
to larger premises near Great 
Portland Street — an upcom- 
ing area of London and faced 
difficulti es because of a 
delayed Opening- 
Danger was averted with 
investors propping the busi- 
ness up. But with every avail- 
able space is London being 
turned over to eateries .and 
the icy fingers of. recessio n 


snaking their way into town, 
it could be argued that the 
great British food revolution 

has petered out. . 

“On the continent people 
have good food; in England 
people have good table man- 
ners," cracked the humourist 
George Mikes .in 1946, a com- 
ment carrying weight well 
into the 1980s. 

Ten years ago.tiaere was no : 
River Cafe on the edge of the 
Thames, no Atrium in Edin- 


burgh. Sir Terence Conran 
was redesigning the nation’s 
living rooms rather than its 
citizens’ interiors. 

Since then the number of 
cafes, restaurants and bars in 
London have doubled to 
6 , 000 .( 1 ) 

With them has come experi- 
mental cooking, beautifully 
designed spaces, atmosphere 
and experience; the restau 
rant as theatre. “Restaurants 
have become a new way of 
spending an evening,” said 
Victoria Farius of Conran’s 
restaurant division. 

Conran may be credited 
with revolutionising the way 
those on middle incomes eat, 
but with the Blueprint Cafe, 
his first venture in 1989, he 
arrived two years after Kens- 
ington Place. 

Leigh says that be “would 
rather be in the restaurant 
business” than almost any 
other despite - its ups and 
downs. He alarms that even 
through the darkest days of 
last recession he felt sure that 
Kensington Place would pros- 
per and stay fuIL He was right 

Leigh does not buy into the 
‘Cool Brttainia* view erf 
British restaurants leading 
the world. He lists the names 
of cities he would rather eat 
out in and stops short only 
when reaching the capitals of 
small African countr ies. What 
be does acknowledge is that 
the market he serves has 
nhang wi d ramatically 

After the second world war; 
eating out as a leisure activity 
started, growing slowly until 
the 1980s arrived when it 
boomed. The number erf meals 
served in restaurants rose by 
a third between 1985 and 1995 
2. and just in London 50 new 
restaurants- open every week, 
leaving a few happy chefs and, 
a few months latex; some very 
broke owners. 

There is . no shortage of 
those prepared to have a go. 
Richard Branson’s venture 
capital business, McCarthy 
Corporation, is backing the 
expansion and likely stock- 
market flotation of Wags- 
mama, a London-based noodle 
restaurant chain which is 
seen as a sensation. 

Hie costs of starting a 
restaurant are huge bat the 
profits caxx.be even better Cir- 
cus, one of the best new 
restaurants in London, pays 
£175,000 a year in rent and 


£75,000 a year in rates. 
Another £75,000 went in legal 
bills, £90,000 for the David 
ChipperfieLd design and 
£170,000 for the kitchen. 

The PortobeQo Bus iness 
Centre, which is aiding a new 
start up of a less extravageni 
restaurant in its area, has pro- 
jected annual staff costs for 
£235,950 and general costs ' of i 
£284,000. They are hoping for a 
profit of £119,070 assuming a 
good start 

A few months ago Britain 
passsed an important point in 
its culinary life. The average 
family ate one meal every 
week which was prepared out- 
side the home. “It really is a 
landmark,” said Justin Wors- 
ley of The Henley Centre, 
which studies consumer 
trends. “Although compared 
with the American market we 
have just made first base.” 

The people who are rising 
to the challenge uf feeding the 
people co me , in two types. One 
is the chef who decides to 
offer up his or her creativity 
for his own gain. The other 
are the well funded big groups 
who can afford to test the mar- 
ket to see what happens. 


IfifSI 

H aero 

WM Wm corn 


groups like 
Whitbread run 
major chains 
across the 
country . own- 


ing brands like Pizza Hut and 
Beefeaters, they have up to 20 
other single restaurants being 
tested out 

Bass is currently testing a 
concept brought from Amer- 
ica called Dave and Busters 
which they have based in Soli- 
hull The idea is to have a 
restaurant in faux 1930s art 
deco serving up burgers and 
fries surrounded by an amuse- 
ment arcade, blackjack tables 
(with fake money) and a bowl- 
ing alley. Aixoirding to the 
industry the idea is ‘hot’. 

These are the places w h ic h 
are moving the vast propor- 
tion erf Britons out of their 
homes. But go up the level, 
and it is the top fli g h t restau- 
rants which test out what we 
are prepared to spend. 

If recession comes, it win 
be interesting to see bcrw Sir 
Terrence fares. His nine 
restaurant have an been 
designed and built from noth- 
ing, often utilising derelict 
sites. Mezzo alone is thought 
have cost nearly £20m 





j 


to 


before it opened its doors. 

From his start in 1989, Con- 
ran’s operation oow employs 
1,400 people serving 40,000 
meals a week, which is not 
bad considering some of the 
eateries exist at the very top of 
the market Every one is capi- 
tilised by the company and 
holds no debts. 

While Sir Terrence looks 
over to New York and Paris for 
farther vent u res, in Scotland 
interesting things are afoot 
The direct line between the 
health of a city and its citi- 
zens penchant for eating out 
can be directly linked. 

Pete Irvine, author of Scot- 
land The Best lists over 100 
rest aur a n ts in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh in his book, but 
notes a difference in the life of 
eating culture in each. city. 

“In the last few years there 
hay been a great expansion 


and improvement in Scot- 
land.” he said. “Glasgow is 
moribund in some ways — 
there Is a sense of frustration 
— while in Edinburgh there 
seems to be a new restaurant 
every week." 

Irvine points out that Glas- 
gow has suffered a number of 
setbacks including losing an 
arts festival, Mayfest, and 
missing out on the chance to 
host the interim Scottish par- 
liament 

Meanwhile Edinburgh is 
Joyftilly entering a new period 
where it takes back some of 
its old sovereignty Pizza 
Express, which Irvine calls a 
“Tony Blair sort of restau- 
rant”, has had an outlet in 
Glasgow for some time but has 
recently opened two in Edin- 
burgh. 

The Atrium, which sits in 
the same building as Edin- 


burgh’s famous Traverse The- 
atre, is thought to be the clos- 
est thing to a world-class 
restaurant in Scotland. 
Started in June 1993 by 
Andrew Radford, it has 
become the place where the 
New Town crowd eat on holi- 
day and High days. 

Radford worked at Waterloo 
Place before starting out on 
his own. Waterloo Place was 
well loved for the 10 months It 
survived. It closed because the 
owner failed to pay some 
important bills. 

Radford never made that 
mistake and watched his 60 
s eater do so well he opened 
Blue, a cheaper place twice 
the size on the floor above. 
“Both have been busy from 
day one.” he said. “We were 
worried that Blue would take 
customers from the Atrium 
but that has not been the case. 


“People are eating out more 
often." 

If Europe catches Asian flu 
and the country’s restauran- 
teurs have to face a tough 
summer; it seems unlikely 
tha t the people will stop eat- 
ing out Most of Britain's 
restaurants, despite what the 
f'hoftt might say will not fail 
because of an e c ono mi c down- 
turn. _ 

“Restaurants as a piece of 
expenditure are highly discre- 
tionary they are sensitive to 
Change.” said Worsley 
“British consumers are get- 
ting used to going out; they 
will trade down, they will not 
stop going out” 

The change which was orst 
felt in the 1980s in well 
entrenched. Worsley believes 
that with more working 
women, double incomes and 
less time “we will soon not 


have the time, energy or the 
culinary skills" to cook at 
home. 

At Kensington Place where 
Leigh feels perfectly secure, 
the successful owner sets out 
the reasons other restaurants 

fail. 

“There is not enough 
backup in infrastructure and 
capital," be says. "They 
stretch their resources while 
they are geared for high 
turnover'' In fact just plain 

old bad business. 


Sources: 1 .London Tourist Board 
Graphic sources: Abin 
Otabenjo, deputy chief executive 
of Portobelto Business Centre, 
LondonWII. 

Gra ph ics; Steve Wafers 
sea r ch: Matt Keating. 

Ruaridh NicoS tea Guardian 
reporter. 
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Top software firm risks making more foes in US but finds ally in Arabia NotelM>0 * 

Microsoft defies lawmen secret formula 
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Microsoft: the road to the regulators 

4ufy 94: Microsoft signs a ‘consent dacroeT with the US 
Department of Justice inflowing 8 deadlocked Investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 



Jiagaei 95s Microsoft launches Windows 85 operating system, 
which it claims includes a free Web browser, Internet Explorer. 




Edited by 
Mark Milner 


Septaaafaar 97: Mtensoft asuQs version 4 its browser wHch, 

on InstaBabon, becomes integrated with Windows 95. . 


October 9T:DoJ fifes a petition in US District Court cMmina that 
internet Expforw tea “separata product” under tfw terras of the 

consera decree and that Microsoft is operating bi contempt of the 
decree. 



December 97: US District Court judge Thomas PenSeM 

Jackson dentes the DoJ petition for a contempt dtullon but Issues j 
prefimmary injunction requiring Microsoft to ofiar a version ot 
WMoww 95 withoui-the browser. Microsoft appeab. 



March 98: McroacA chief executive Bffl Gales testifies before a 
US Senate Judcfauy comrmttBO Investigating competition In the 
software industry. 


April 21, 8ft Microsoft scheduled to contest December 
injunction. 


6**y 38: tratfriduai US states expected tofle anti-trust 
pfoo o edng s against Microsoft. 


Jim 98: Ejected launch of Windows 98 opsrattog system with 
Web browser fufiy integrated Into the operating system. 


<£.■' . irKC-i 


Hark Tran In New York 


ICROSOPT and 
the US Justice 
Department are 
heading Tor an- 
other confronta- 
tion as the software company 
said yesterday that Windows 
98, the new version of its op- 
erating system, will have an 
integrated version of its Inter- 
net Explorer Web browser. 

A Microsoft official said the 
company has no plans to hide 
the browser icon on Windows 
98, which wQl be released on 
June 25. The Justice Depart- 
ment ruled in January that 
Microsoft must hide its own 
browser on Windows 95. That 
ruling 'does not apply to Win- 
dows 96. 

Because most computers 
leave the factory with Win- 
dows software already in- 
stalled, Microsoft has been 
accused of abusing its domi- 
nant position by including a 
free Web browser. 

Its Trial" rival. Netscape, 
tiled a suit against Microsoft 
earlier this year, accusing the 
company of damaging sales of 
the Netscape Navigator Web 
browser with this tactic. 

Netscape won that battle, at 
least temporarily, because 
Microsoft has already ap- 
pealed. 

Industry observers will 
watch closely the launch of 
Windows 98 to see whether 
the Justice Department at- 
tempts to block Microsoft’s 
new scheme. Microsoft exec- 
utives have said they have no 
contingency plans should the 
Justice Department decide to 
intervene. 

Anti-trust officials are con- 
sidering forcing Microsoft to 
provide an alternative ver- 
sion of Windows without a 
browser. 

Microsoft executives and 
Justice Department officials 
met last Friday .for three 
hours in Washington but 
made little headway. 

' Microsoft has been under 
government scrutiny for 
years because of its 80 per 
cent dominance of the market 
for personal computer operat- 


ing systems. Goverment offi- 
cials are pondering whether 
to launch an anti-trust case 
> against Microsoft on the 
i grounds that it Is using its 
monopoly position unfairly in 
operating systems to win 
market share in new areas 
such as Web browsers. 

Microsoft chairman Bill 
Gates has argued that govern- 
ment action would damage 
the US economy’s most dy- 
namic sector. 

“The software industry's 
success has not been driven 
by government regulation, 
but by freedom and the basic 
human desire to learn, to 
innovate and excel'' declared 
Mr Gates, who recently ap^ 
peared at a congressional 
hearing as part of Microsoft’s 
attempt to project a softer, 
friendlier image. 

Eleven state aitorneys-gen- 
eral including New York. 
Texas and California, are con- 
sidering legal action aga i nst 
the company — whether the 
US government launches its 
broad anti-trust case or not 
Microsoft has launched an 
aggressive public relations 
campaign in which high- i 
ranking officials on both | 
sides of the Atlantic met indi- ' 
vidual journalists. 

But that campaign may 1 
have backfired. Last week i 
reports surfaced of a proposal | 
by Microsoft’s PR company in 
Washington to generate I 
favourable news articles, 
commentaries and letters to i 
the editor in many states 
where it is under 
investigation. I 

Microsoft called the spate of 





Well-connected . . . Prince Alwaleed says pew system has potential to change world for the better photograph: mjgb. burgess 


Saudi billionaire makes $200m bet 


O VER the years, too 
many gatherings of the 

G7 tinanee ministers 
anri central bankers have 
• taken place in a mood of com- 
placency. But not this time. 

This week in Washington 
there is a real recognition 
that the fj^antrial Structures 

put in place after the Mexica n 
crisis in early 1995 have 
proved hopelessly inadequate 
in Asia, as both prevention 
and cure. Nowhere has this 
been more evident t h a n in In- 
donesia where a defiant Presi- 
dent Suharto has signed three 
separate deals with the IMF 
and implemented none — al- 
though hopes are high for the 
most recent accord. 

In a cogent analysis of what 
needs to be done, the US trea- 
sury secretary, Robert Rubin, 
picking up some ideas. devel- 
oped in Great George Street 
London, has defined what is 
being talked of as the new 
global architecture. This does 
not mean sweeping away the 
IMF, as some of its critics 
would like. Rather, change 
must come from within. 

This means abandoning the 
colt of secrecy which has sur- 
rounded aE erf the IMF’s deal- 
fogs with member countries. 
In future there should be no 
such thing as a private warn- 
ing by the IMF as to develop- 
ing problems with a member 
country, only public remon- 
strations — hence the out- 
spoken criticism here, for ex- 
ample, of Japan’s fiscal and 
financial problems. 

But there is another aspect 
to be addressed — the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the fi- 
nancial structures in so many 
emerging markets. There has 
been a total mismatch be- 
tween their willingness to ac- 
cept private-sector financial 
flows — 5250 billion in 1996 
alone — and their ability to 
supervise and cope with 
them. The implementation of 
improved financial supervi- 
sion, with the assistance of 
the IMF, the World Rank and 
the Basle c ommi ttee, will be 
an essential component of 
this week’s deliberations, as 
Mr Rubin has made clear. 


is a big company but retains 
much of the hunger for suc- 
cess more commonly assbek 
i ated with young, start-np 
[ firms. Its focused approach - 
! has not always won itfrianib. 

Microsoft can argue that it 
simply wants to be allowed to 
get on with producing .Better 
| products and should be 
allowed to do so without gov- 
ernment interference. Win- 
dows 98 win make its retail 
debut at the same price as 
Windows 95, so Microsoft can 
hardly be accused of using its _ 

mar ket position to gouge the 
consumer. . . 

That may be so but . anti- 
trust officials argue there is 
more to their role ftian keep- 
ing a check on prices; that 
.innovation is an issue, too. 
They see part of their job as 
ensuring that ideas which 
exist only in laboratories or 
their inventors’ heads are hot 
presented with insurmount- 
able barriers to market entry. 
Hence the Justice Depart- 
ment's decision to go to court 
over the inclusion of an Inter- 
net browser as part erf Win- 
dows 95. It saw that as amove 
to try to extend Microsoft’s 
dominance of operating sys- 
tems into new markets. ' 

The question now is how 
Microsoft, which is appealing 
against the Windows 95 rul- 
ing, win respond with Win- 
dows 98. The signs are that It 
will take a firm stance; ai 
least initially. That win leave 
the battle to rumble on, per- 
haps more noisily than be-/ 
fore. Both sides need to. take 
care: Microsoft that it" does 
not allow itself to appear as 
just another over mighty cor- 
porate and the Justice Depart- 
I ment that its actions do sot 
i threaten to stifle the cap artty 
I for innovation it seeks to 
protect 


Triple measure 


Prince joins Bill Gates in hi-tech deal 
to shape future. MARK TRAN reports 


publicity about Its media plan 
“unfortunate" but denied 


doing anything improper or 
unetblcaL 

The company said that it- 
would not seek to place co- 
vertly articles or editorials, 
but would provide back- 
ground information and other 
help to business partners, ac- 
ademics and customers- who 
approach Microsoft 

independently. 

That Microsoft is going to 
such lengths to sway public 
opinion underlines its public 
, image problems. 


S AUDI investor Prince 
Alwaleed bin Talal has 
staked *200 million 
(£120 million) on a futuristic 
communications system that 
has been touted as the most 
advanced of its kind. 

It allows high-speed data 
connections for businesses 
and people anywhere in the 
world. 

Prince Alwaleed, who has 
grown fabnlously wealthy 
through his Inves tmen ts, has 
joined Microsoft chairman 
Bill Gates in putting money 
into Teledesic, a network that 


wifi use 288 low-orbiting satel- 
lites and cost *9 billion to set 
up. Mr Gates and Teledesic 
chairman Craig McCaw are 
the primary investors in the 
ambitious venture. 

“Prince Alwaleed’s ability 
to foresee coming trends in a 
host of fields, including tech- 
nology, makes him an ideal 
partner for Teledesic People 
worldwide have begun to 
understand that where the 
prince goes, opportunity fol- 
lows,” said Mr McCaw, who 
made his fortune in cellular 
phones before selling his 


business to AT&T, the Ameri- | 
can long-distance phone | 
corporation. 

Prince Alwaleed was in the | 
news last week for bis i 
*590 million investment in Ci- 1 
ticorp in 1991. That invest- 1 
ment, at a time when the US 
bank was in dire straits, gave | 
the prince a paper profit of 
more than $6.4 billion when i 
Citicorp announced its ! 
merger agreement last week . 
with the Travelers financial 1 
group. Shares In both compa- 
nies soared on a deal that | 
would create the world’s larg- 
est financial services 
conglomerate. I 

‘Tm attracted to Teledesic 
not only because of its com- 1 
pelting business plan, but be- ! 


cause it has the potential to 
change the world for the bet- 
ter;” said Prince Alwaleed, 
pointing out that Teledesic 
would bring advanced tele- 
communications services to 
parts of the world such as Af- 
rica and the Middle East that 
would not get affordable 
broadband capacity any other 
way. 

With an estimated fortune 
of 511 billion. Prince Alwa- 
leed has stakes in a wide 
range of companies, including 
News Corporation, Apple 
Computer, Disneyland-Paris 
and Canary Whart Forbes 
magazine hailed Mr Gates 
and Price Alwaleed as the 
world's two most successful 
entrepreneurs last summer. 


Windows pains 


W HEN Microsoft 

launched Windows 95 
it did so with a perva- 
sive and expensive flourish. 
Thirty months on and the 
marketing of the latest ver- 
sion of its operating system, 
Windows 98, is likely to be an 
altogether lower-key affidr. It 
may be most noteworthy not 
for the extent of the hype or 
the launch cost but what it 
says about the progress of the 
long-running battle between 
Microsoft and the US Justice 
Department 

The struggle between Bin 
Gates's empire and Justice’s 
trust-busters has never been 
an easy one to call. Microsoft 


B RITAIN’S drinks indus- 
try will be watching the 
latest tax proposals in 
Sweden with more than pass- 
ing interest The government 
in Stockholm is planning to 
cut the duty on cigarettes by 
more than a quarter in an at- 
tempt to cut smuggling. 

Swedish reasoning Is 
simple. Organised crime has 
not been slow to spot the op- 
portunity presented by a com- 
bination of more porous bor- 
ders since accession to the 
European Union and hefty tax 
rises. Swedish customs offi- 
cials reckon the number of 
cigarettes being smuggled 
into the country has shot up 
from 6 million to almost 
40 million in the past tm 
years. 

So, cut the tax rate, beefup 
anti-smuggling measures and 
the whole thing should he rev- 
enue-neutral as more ciga- 
rette smokers pay the lower 
tax rates. Fingers crossed that 
the measures won’t boost the 
number of Swedes hooked on 
the dreaded weed. 

If the Swedes do pull off the 
triple whammy — less smug- 
gling without inc reasing the 
number of smokers or dent- 
ing the public finances — 
then those who complain that 
the disparity in alcohol duty 
levels between France and the 
UK is an incentive to 
smugglers will gain extra 
leverage in their campaign to 
persuade the C hancell or to 
level the playing field . - - 


Private pension 
regulator hatches 
novel warning 


Fraud office examines 
Azlan’s £14m losses 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE- Serious Fraud Office 
is looking into possible 
fhlse-accounting offerees 
at the troubled computer prod- 
ucts distributor Adam it was 
announced yesterday. 

It win Investigate why a pro- 
jected £15 million profit far the 
financial year 2990/97 became a 
loss of £14JI million. An inter- 
nal inquiry by Azlan's auditor. 
KPMG, has shown that 
I £15.6 million of t hfe earnings 
collapse was down to problems' 
in purchasing* and inv en to ry 
management The SFO will ex- 
amine whether this. and other 
problems were the result of In- 
competence or deliberate 
wrongdoing. 

Casualties of the Afian crisis 
include the former top three di- 
rectors: chairman Mike 
Brooke, finance director 
Adrian T amh and rhtgf execu- 
tive Chris Martin. All stood 
down an August 3a with Mr 
Martin accepting “ultimate 
responsibility". 1 

Aden had been due to report 
1996/97 prefits at the end of 


TV commercial aims to crack apathy 
about mis-selling, says RUPERT JONES 


A N OSTRICH and Chris 
Tarrant are the stars 
of a new campaign to 
raise awareness of the 
problems caused by the 
mis-selling of personal 
pensions. 

the 80-second public in- 
formation film, which 
warns against ignoring the 
current mis-selling review, 
was launched yesterday by 
the Financial Services 
Authority, the industry’s 
super-regulator. 

Starring the world’s Larg- 
est bird and using a voice- 
over by television personal- 
ity and Capital Radio disc 
jockey Tarrant, the £50,000 
film Is expected to have its 
premiere on television 


within the next fortnight. ; 
However, it avoids men- 
tioning the word mis- 
selling. 

It features an ostrich (pic- , 
tored right) sitting on a 
giant egg which cracks 
open to reveal a tiny yellow 
chick — the message Is 
that, although between 
1988 and 1994 many people 
were advised to take out a 
personal pension plan, 
their retirement nest-egg 
may he smaller than, they 
expected. 

The ostrich watches the 
i chick scurry away, looks at 
the camera and gulps, and 
then buries its head in the 
1 sand. 

The film invites viewers 



to call 0800 003 007 for a 
free facts heel explaining 
what to do if they fhinic 
they are affected. 

“The film needs to appeal 
to a wide audience on a sub- 
ject which is usually con- 
sidered dull,” said Ron 


Devlin at the FSA. “We 
have to find lively ways of i 
getting the message 
across. 

“The ostrich is a memora- 
ble way of communicating 
the need for investors to 
take active steps if they are 


in any doubt about their 
personal pension." 

More than 2 million 
people may -have been mis- 
SOld pensions, and the esti- 
mated total cost of compen- 
sating them runs to 
£11 billion. 


Mr 
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June 1997. Bui on June 13 it 
asked the Stock Rxrfwmg p to 


' counting Issues” likely to have 
i a material effect on the Shares. 

At one time the stock traded 
at 555p. After returning to the 
I m a r k et in October they settled 
I at around 6Qp, By this time Az- 
, lan had appointed. Barrie Mor 
i gang, farmer head of IBM's DK 
Operations, as executive ebair- 
i man, c harged with rescuing the 
i company, assisted fay new fi- 
nance director Peter Bertram 
Azlan head a rights issue cf new 

! shares to raise £27 miflian. 

Hie shares dropped 7V4p to 
i 50p ye s te r da y in. the wake of 
flia announc emen t ' 

Asian distributes co m p u t e r 
i products, a b^d"** 8 * where 
equipment rapidly becomes ob- 
solete* Among the black boles 
in the accounts seem to be 
overop tmriatic estimates of the' 


m hs shares extent to which slow-moving 
afier finding “unresolved ac- stock could be soM- 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SH i S 


Australia 2.47S 
Austria 2a.sz 
BeWum 81.00 
Canada 2325 
Cyprus 0.866 
Denmark 1T.35 
Finland 9.0SS 
France &SM 


Germany JL964 
Greece SaOjOB 


Malaysia 6.16 
Molts 0.641 


Kona 12*1 Netherlands a322 


India 66.01 
Ireland 1.175 
Israel 6.13 
Italy 2.S47 


New Zealand 296 
Norway 1229 
Portugal 30326 
Saudi Arabia 6.17 


Suppttan ov Natwast (axctutUng /upas. 


. SbgaporaSLBl 
Soidti Africa 620 
Spain 249.64 
Sweden 12m 
Svftzmtand 2461 
Turkey 396,510 
USA 1.637 

mnd mttollar) 
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Castle win clouds 



picture 


CapeVerdi firms as favourite after surprise 

Nell Gwyn result. Chris Hawkins refSJs 


C APE VERDI firmed 
to 5-2 favourite for 

the Sagitta l.ooo 

Guineas with Hill's 
mer cloud Castle was a 
shock 33-1 winner of the Shad- 
well Stud Nell Gwyn Stakes at 
Newmarket yesterday. 

Cloud Castle, bred to get a 
mile and a halt came through, 
in the fi nal ftirlong to catch 
Ashraakat and Jibe who both 
got tired in the sticky ground. 

Clive Brittain, trainer of 
the winner, was not abso- 
lutely sure that Cloud Castle 
will go for the 1,000 Guineas 
but ft would be unlike him 
not to accept the chnUgngp 
Cloud Castle, a half-sister to 
Luso and Needle Gun, looked 
fit in a field where nothing 
really caught the eye. She is 
top quoted for the Guineas at 
14-1 with the Tote who maiw 
her a 16-1 chance for the 
Oaks. The last winner of the 
Nell Gwyn to triumph at 
Epsom was the outstanding 
Oh So Sharp in 1985. 

Ashraakat set the pace and 
kept on well enough to hol d 
off Jibe, the much touted 
Henry Cedi filly, by a neck. 
Jibe had every chance and 


wffl improve according to her 
tr ?toer. “She was short of 

E2 afler P«Uing a muscle in 
February and win come on 
for the run,- he said. 

J££P* Site's delusive 
sorted favourite but was one 
ctfthe fftst beaten and eventu- 
aUy finished fifth. She took a 
watt from 7-1 to 16's in the 
Guineas market 

Cape Verdi, the Godolphin 
OUy. IS bred to need more 
than a mile but having win- 
tered fa Dubai, where she has 
ueen clocking sane impres- 
sive times fa her work, she is 
sure to be fa top condition 
when she arrives fa two 
weeks’ time. Cutting her 
Guineas price seems logical 
in view of this moderate trial 

Loving Claim has been 
shortened as well and the Cri- 
quette Head-trained filly is a 
best priced 5-1 second favour- 
ite with Hill’s. 

Cecil got off the mark for 
the season with Capri, a 
seven lengths winner of the 
April Maiden Stakes fa which 
last season’s champion 
trainer also saddled the 
second Lauren tide. 

Capri is one of 20 Cecil en- 


tries fa the Vodafone Derby 
so it would be unwise to get 
too carried away by this Gen- 
erous colt, but he hag a great 
action and is clearly not short 
of stamina. 

The Tote quote him at 50-1 
for the Derby which is twice 
toe price being offered by 
Coral, but Dr Fong and Fleet- 
wood are two highly-rated 
Cecil colts who could yet 
emerge with superior Derby 

Clalmo 

Capri was the first leg of a 
42-1 treble for Kieren Fallon, 
completed by Ted burrow and 
Daring Derek. The latter, 
trained by David Loder, is fa 
the English 2,000 Guineas and 
the Italian equivalent but no 
decision will be made nwtn 
Desert Prince has run in 
today's European Free 
Handicap. 

Walter Swinburn had a 
highly satisfying afternoon 
riding at Headquarters for the 
first time since. his sabbatical. 
A double on Caribbean Mon- 
arch and Greek Dance, both 
trained by Michael Stoute, 
suggested he has lost none of 
the touch which has brought 
him such wonderful success 
over the years. 

• Saturday’s scheduled 
jumps meeting at Stratford 
was abandoned yesterday 
owing to severe flooding. 



Brittain rules okay . . . Clive Brittain’s Cloud Castle (right) starts her winning run under John Reid 


JULIAN ICnBEKT 


Get on 
fit and 
fancied 
Speed 


Ron Cent 


PEEDFTT TOO, one of a 
of three-year- 
olds trained by George 
Margarson at Newmarket, 
can strike a blow for the 
town’s smaller stables in 
today's European Free 
Handicap. 

Cecil, Cumani and Loder 

are well represented here, but 

Speedfit Too deserves serious 
consideration on the strength 
of a progressive juvenile 
career which culminated in 
an eight lengths third behind 
Xaar in the Prix de la Sala- 
mandre at Longchamp. 

Suited by challenging off a 
strong pace, which he should 
get with Tracking and Trans 
Island in the Add, Speedfit 
Too (3.10) looks value at 9-L 
He would be a lot shorter if 
attached to a big stable. 

Ciro’s Pearl (3.40) is 
worth an interest in the Ba- 
braham Handicap. She came 
to hand early last year and 
starts the season on a mark 
71b lower than when third be- 
hind Heritage at Royal Ascot 

Reported none the worse 
for his early exit at Fairy- 
house on Monday, Droid’s 
Brook (2.55) can make quick 
amends at Cheltenham. 


Newmarket seven-race Jackpot card 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


205 

235 

3.10 

3.40 

4.15 

4.45 

520 


Staflartag Sky 
Sfe cp yfi n e 
Speedfit Too 
onft Peat (bap) 
Lavers Knot 


SteHertaB 9qr (nap) 


Hofa Express 
Lovers Knot 


Began! Fan 


Gatoptng kack of afin wUi right-hand bend A halfway. SM0* couse of 12m. 

Gotag: Good to Soft * Denotes bHus. • Top form rated. 

Dmc No ativartsge. 

laog d i stan ce imeBaa: Gulf Stead (205). Dukhan p.40) & Damafe (4.45), E Alston 
Lanca 200 ndes; Aocuia (4.45) M Jofnston, N Yorks, 200 rifles; 0pare Buff (3.4Q, Mss Say 
KeSawqr. Dorset. 192 mflas-, Hoh Express (3.40) S Top Gees (3.40) .Mrs J R Ramsden, N 
Tori®, 186 mbs: Jo Msfl (205}, T Easferty, N Yorte, 170 mOes. 

Sevan day ahan: 340 FHaL 
Wintered fret low: None. Hand: Nona. 

Hgires h brackets alter horse's name denote (toys since lest twang. J .Jumps. 


2 Qg w&rraESTgR mtcb hamw 


1 7f £8,894 (17 declared) 
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nmaUK - Ja MtHada d, tan oaval. mb by a km Snb lav MDcnaao 7L 64 pmtaUrU Knm 28. 
d fDrein Mtaa IB jp8»foaiii3>TU1te S ap w1imi a | i rT i in OM.tBtfrttaa laasadaaeate a Mowr 

HatbfcdofltetdZSNAacaTItnftQHailJvCai ^ ’ — - “ - - 

Sanaa at Nnaratet 1 <a BMn. BNMana Mn tataa to 4 
71 ben GdSa. unkaac Led, sots dnr. ridden and ... 

Jtroctafrcadate»»wMrt4.BB*mQ^Pa n— W'tt^ p gtevte Mm^nji.agar.iwn&jr 

"t teedbrsda. new toffiW leadea, i0 9»cT23tirirxl 
i mar 3 ad. net nndi nan ted an one 
WMtfartkiBucU»dKv3i 

, naDoocaser lm.Gd 

dOMBMVii tenM ft top. Gd 


S hru Fkativ cnarge at Unj^dJ 71 ndn. Sd. SoB 3 

ttntentXamaDmoser inilK^j,fid-St . .. 

pace annadteg M krfcrg. S 5Ci ol 8 briH IMaan d Onacnte 1 n. 6dStL M 
txa, itttn and tea appnadteg final tekna, 41 6tt of T MAH Baactenp Khg a 
arhUT* aaiadMflwrHad.3Md29teMpd Oran Eteartyammata 711 


' EARL QFflBTDN STAKES (SHOWCASE RAG3 
)im if £20,000 (7decfcred) 

201 B 37413- a w fcqjl|B«HCdW — : — — 

282 R 32100- *teil M a n» n7^^falXlS-fl-13 1 

283(4 11021- «UmWM4-8-W 

204 m «3«- AP8Hteonea(ZI3}DLaffir4-8-w 

2BS 3035- Bva«CartnBB|SWbods4-S-W 

SSt 


CH4 


Pat Eddocr 
„D BaBand 

JEW 

L Dated 

_S Draana 


Baffin^ 6-5 Stepitad 4-1 Sateftm. Ms* B-1 Baan Cant UH Stpesal 1M Maadaank. 16-1 
AppteiansaD. 

ran ant-staaprtor Piwtewt n aucbmni oar It no. non ridden, wdfe v 31 [M debated 

BetOTWvpaAaaiBiSdFmMiM hte ffi' ClHfiirt l iiiftm ittteno»«r2rw i ia te a M dWiafcna3abi< 
i2IWiintllWtesNtMnarite “ 
lllidwiilna rin rrnr 
ait, one pace ftsi kdoiu. S 5a d 

pace WbXaa A 4& •StedndTapn aCapnoaffila2l. Hiqil 
aiengtfaaptmK. BtFBa. 


1 7t fid Maat Ledo«r2t as. d at, von byS fate Cwta d Ascot In alien Her. 
dUna I310M 11 WaatHatmDBOoalisXflaireea Man CaffiQM3i 
5a d TtefeU Fahls a Neaaarta la It GUSK. SnAaa: laiffitentei on ooo 
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■ V71ET7, 150(9 dectaretS 1 0114 



tatanan tr 
M Edoay 88 
XDataj 87 

«-2 Dean PM* 6-1 Toe***. 6-1 

jMOBtaodn'e-TlSdK tea liaoalffiBd. Dean Mia th DoMUr. tb2 TodJog. 9-1 
uSSteJMNr weSiSfc M NMteHaax 5-1 Ian* tend. Oodtete. EH Hackkp. TM Deal 

10-1 teOteLffi-lftri fcteic . . 
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QBABBABUyi HANDICAP 


421 


pfITO 
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07121 toflt 019(0 ) 6L.War 
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JBe« 87 

B-9-3 8 J 


lm4f £6.680 (23 declared) 

«h71 55612- TnpCfla»U2aW)tejJR»iodtnB-10-0 
482 PT) 5024V BOBiThtaaiS^CT 6 Wragg 5-9-12 _ 

151frH»gmoramJdii0aiT4-M 

110 0tamatfRw»PHms4-9-a C Laarte {3} 

00» 75040- GaaaealAnaterUIR G Uaynm fr-M G Carter 83 

opatorase 

4B7(a 2100- 

«enq xsyx 

4890 03100- 

418 ns 01524- 

411 ta 15000 

412(1? 25114- 
TO Q9 01114- 
4MP3) (SG2D- HaatolAmv 
415(1) 230-00 Sncrat 

4180 32135- 

417(4) 53-402 

418(11) 06613 
418(20) 40044- dm* 


5-9-3 

4-9-3 

ABW4-9-1 

4-6-13 

5-9-12 

PQ* 4-8-11 

4-9-10 

7-M 


ft 


I Day 86 

TOitea 85 

■ L Dettori 84 

K 


4-9-7 


Itefc BdB“fS)BCufer 4-8-2 Jl 

?, *" 


lJLHanc 5-7-10 , 


. 9-1 HchExoraE, 10-1^^11-1 TtpCoca, 13-1 (Nanatrtene. Dod&tt Una taanad; JaMft, 14-1 
lapesse, RdseAPiree, Dead ten. 16-1 SBtah. tentnWBDr.PnMa Mae, Cart Peat 20-1 Opea Bid 
RMI 6BnE-Top CaacVeak stqer. ttedteamr dCtetetem FoffiBl tel nona and 2M h Cesarean dl 

5ftl»inriUBateiMTiapfedlfcmrieaB2fiKaRGttLai)csaKHBadMyttM3(oaitetdmtaeB 

badr Mow KouL ran at non I92IS ton Goldn As attadi^Bn 1m 21 htw. W-S&. Dtanaad Raac WU ue. 

tattn as 41 oul mm aeatawt 18 881 oM4 toted Rin*u Stic a Untestt infll. KH. Boh Banaa FI too 

lur»5 m ftd mi Baardoagoea HM SdaBb a Donate lm4l heap. SO. Stmatc Sanad starif. heatear 


a tu. Mtean Wre hampaad21 ns. 15ad2DIWiaidHeitaoe«Ascgi id «hcan 68S8 hMnwricHeaten 

aas.smedmlral2Liupaiebdffikiijp.94li d24 baindataaaaOoncasierlai 4< heap. SnnskfaFacac 


Wan Qepa» rwrim tet itap. be*? Tta* 24 Gd 

tehndppajea" ““ 


Qand teodssErd iuriora.no tavesskn,B4(i die 

Praawni uffi aaaH a out ael tan sat «l 12 tffiM 

oupsced&ffia.H 

A. on on &nl 

1laA714Bld 

9 tetodBalwaBrlgNga 1a4laplaaL6d-Fn. BaritOaoromr K 0* ran on w* aoi bra ton&eSn a* a 

UngteU la5t ant hem. W. IBM; Traded loadn led onr a an. eased affi reto tea kata* am (9 * ton 

- Jx* ditan 1m« hem St 


^ ^ gGEOFFTOY BARLING MAIDei FaiSS’ STAKES 3Y0 


»7f £5,127 (17 declared) 



0- nanmop(ffi^UrsJCaiB-11 
SffiteaiJGSiBriv0dniiE9-11 


BaffiaK 5-2 Lowe Kras. 9-2 Entae 7-1 Last Repotsfion, 8-1 Rsed Cal laoanla Loss. 9-1 Maaeffii 10-1 
Cora Ip Sates. 18-1 Jtoapn. Ol Tartan 


NGK SPARK PLDfiSBAinUlWMAmai HLUES* STAKES 2Y0 


ana 

682 P) 
8080 
PI 
ecea 
« 


'5f£4^30(9dsdaraJ) 

Aetata UJttesao 8-11 

43 Bmtynac Gayer 8-11 

CiteabD Late 8-11 

3 Dana8cpq)Eflsa8-ll 


0 

B Cadxso 87 

LIMkri — 

K Fata *90 


h w/l P ludw KtCTjS-11 

jigPCoiee-ii 


# T tt = 


D:JSca^Jft-11 . 


i n 


aaassn^L 


K Datey — 

A HcCarftr SJ ~ 

Haas 


M Cdado. 11-4 Jp. 4-1 Aoc*. G-1 Wkaritaon. B-1 Oacafc 16-1 Butny. VteEiJeRip 


5«2Q J Pff™ YO 


IB 

20 

3W 

4(1S) 

am 

is 

1W 


Mm £5,754 (21 declared) 
MjrtnDlroerM 


« nq 
tzm 

130 

14(141 

«oa 

won 

17(11) 

wen 

180 

2809 

ap? 



T»We 

„ 7-nteBta.8-l0esa*J».ftB«j.lO-1SeciaSwr,»AwSiltee.1MMf«. 
etaoua. 14-1 Mce Sabnca. Ha Snfir 


Results: 


NEWMARKJET ’• 

turn, (la *o* 1. C*rm. K.Paay cg-f - 

^qTio"n»n. 

cnxy CI^O. £4.00, £290. tool F: £10.10. 

Trio: 83^40. CS RQB.1* 

w* WV Man 

(10-1(5 X CeatoaOHHia-i):* P”. "* 11 " 
(18-6* Fan)- TO ran. 1*. •*. (E AJWnlTota: 
P9 °j> f»tw £3.40. E1JBJ. Ouffi R 2ML58. 
THa: DB8.10. CSft Cl 11 -36. Non Runner 


3.10 (71)1 t, CU8»y*n§ JMj> 
(33-1); «. » I ai W (5^: », -JteM- 

s-i Fwtad«l«a.7rw^n.*- 
toib; caijo; es. 10. ?27-4a 

wMdHamrW-1); 

^ 21 ran 3.8k, X- (R 
ttiMtond) Tow cafifr C2Jac*.oa fiua 

mSoduS^ rhuSl nta £381 ja cse 

£77.79, TriOMeemm. . • . .- 


*.13 (iBfK 1, OABH3MI MUnCH, W 

R Swlnburti (14-1): Z, M i h (35-lh 3» 
HidiIiiiii nffiafi tI T 3B — CWffi — ■“* 
no. Me. 1. (M fflwda) TotaXWJO; ESJ0. 

no jo. run. oust p.eatua thk csvejao. 

Ximri* 1, Phtete P^ . KBangn 
ft-2. Fav); S, Mteaar IHtalin C2-1K *. 
Kbalad (16-1) S ten. 5. 8A. (D LoMT) Tow 
El JO. Dual R 0.10. C8P: E1.57- 
uo nm d> 1, OHBK MUCH, W R 
SuriflbUni [6-4 Fbv); ta«« fSP-t): *. 

Siffii(2ti-q. IB ran. 266.(81 sewp^ Tow; 

-SS-W EK^CSjaWRISM.™- 

CSR £114.26. Non fiunrffir. W»m tew. 

MCXPOn Not wort Pool o» £3127643 

carried forward lo Ntainafkffitedjy. 

OUADPon £2620. KACteunnxwo 

UTTO XE TE B 

a.i«(x»> i» ^ ^wtj-agwgtm Niw- 
Ham8e*ni-a|; ^ IHoW^wHtewtll-lli 1 ^ 
atatVai** f9-21- &-4 Fav Panrtao W.6 
ren.4^*(J*tevUffi} Totea4(t£2» &«• 
OualRC3B.7aCSP.IWj2. 

safiaasSSSlB 

»,JbMU»«iDti(8-l)-'t0rmn.3a5.(5 Brooks- 


keeping track 

0891 222 + 


^CEC V 

^ ...... ... 


COMMENTARY - 

771 

772 

773 


results 

781 

782 

783 


NEWMARKET 
CHE LTENH AM 
PONTEFRACT 

Am COURSES COMMENTARY 0881 222 780 
all COURSES RESULTS . 0881 222 790 

7%iQuardian OiNTEKAcnvE J 


an e* Took CldO; C2.W. n EZJ8L Dual 

RE3m.lHK£EJaCSP£4S7. - 

3J0(|ni4t110|ds)i1.UVRn7UII. 
UteC ^ «, Cantnfc i Tanomd 

D^daeBtea »-1J. 9-2 J! Pwt Look In Tha 
ataror. IB ran. SUL 1. (Mm C DyaorOTtUK 
£3600; C&SO. CZJO. 0.70. 030. ttnd R 
C18a5aTrte£2B4.TaCSFJn74£5.TrteB3t 

£1.870.63. Non Rainers: Oanmkar. Tudor 
Falcon. 

««« Cte 4ik i» anxonn shads, p 

Hvsn o-a); a, —a aga ata Boy (5-0; 9, 

T|— ~*~~~e -* — r* 1 •* — u 

Rmlay) Tom: £A4& Dual ft £4^0. CSF: 

E7J0. „ 

4X5 (Zrafc 1, BMOirr N0WMM S 
Wynne (4-6 R at* X, Honan of a laaM 

(2-1t A Nnkah (8-1). 4 ran. 26, 30. (D 
QandoHd) Tote: £1.70. Ouffi ft £1.71 CSF: 

£268. NonRunaan Inffian Jockay- 

4U (taaqil. BOLD DOLPHM, A 
Ttanten (4-6 FAi* SfltenataBa HM): «. 
July Boat (13-4). 5 ran. 5. (fist. (Capt T 
Fo rated Tote Cl JO; £Ua El ia Dual F: 
n^a CSF: £2.74. 

6J9Q (9m> 1, MAUHA W ni , Ur S Duraric 
(7-1h 2, tea For AdioB (7-2): 3, KMo- 
6 m (50-1). 6-8 Fw» Crootadffiane. 13 ran 
12.2* (B Murray) Tone C7j4tt £2^ £160. 
am. Duffi F; £13.70. Trio: C22060. CSF: 
E2B.1 7. Non Runner CD 8or- _ 

atMDrtmtzuiL FUdWTiSWi 

WnHERBY 

2-10 £2m 4* lioffite 1, Wisp* 
OEffiCmN, M A Rtzgorald f*-9 Fbv): t, 

riiffiBanirmaatll 716 air r^"' 

ran. 3. 8. (J Ok!) TOW tLffifc £1.44 060- 

DuU F: nmcSft Cl i(7. Non Runner: LOTS 

MO (tna)a 1. F1WCS OF SABm « 

Ovritiy (»4 Fav); S> «te* taoaaaB OWL 
a. Han MaH 03-2). B ran. X. 13L (M 

Mfld) Tote: caoa Cl. 70. CaJOTI^L 
DuidREiaAacsftCiaiaTiiiMcre^r- 

s.15(2o«fllOyda>1.TTOlirteMILL, 

Btetwr dGuastdVZy; 
a. Baiai ullia Paffi ga (6-2). 100-30 FavF«n 
Torrter. B ran. 7. M. (UnSSmAhl Tota‘ 
raw £7 BO C&5Q. Dual ft £116a CSF: 

STtteo w J22* 1 "S ■? 

SWP* (6-1* *, *«**■ Bteko (11-4). 3. 


(15-8 Fan). 5 ran. 10. 15. (L Lunso) 

TobE £6.00; E2.10. £1.40. Dual F: C12J0. CSR 
£2168. Non Runner. Share Options. 

4M CSra ID 1, LAST OFTIOH, Mrs F 
Needham (11-10 (tev); X, l lte o. ntm o n 
Lose (2-1); 3, AHefc-A (10-1). 5 ran. Mu 
dfsL (RTele)Tote: OAtt Cim. Cl. 46. Oral 
F;E2X0.C3ftBL46.. 

4J0 (&•> 1. EBOAL RKHT, R MeOrffih 
(5-lh *, K rn Orip (5-1): 3, Niaaue Dora 
(4-1), 5-2 Fav Georgs DtUngham. 9 wl 5. 
rijO-NsiajTote; CAUfcCIJBO. Z2JOJZ30. 
P tre i ft £2&S0. CSF: C2B6B. Trio: £27.40. 
Tricjyt (58.90. N0fl Runner Monica’s 
Chnlcfl. 

ouj p pgft OMO puiGUPCmESl.Ta 

EXETER 

.ri (Xn> lfh 1, LAYirOHIHEUMA T 

□-Connor QD-ih a, Affidna (lo-i). 9. Cte- 
FavNorerteDott. 8 
ran. i*ia (RftoB) Tots: £21X0; O* 
£2.00. Cl Dual ft £102.40. Trio: £138X0. 
CSR CJMJJI. TrteeeC £788.10. 

sS» cam 3f MO*o*p 1 . mhun 

COMM, R Thornton (11-6 Fav); a, Sof 
r ■ (7-21: 9. rteffi Hand (11-1). 17 ran. 
11, 3. (Cap! T Forster) Tola: Cf.70; Cl.ia 
£1X0, ESOO. Dual F: £550. Trio: £1(L70.C3F: 

6f liovdajr 1. CAPsramAV, 
w Marat on (11-4 ^ Fav); 2, ItewsBae 
(12-1); 3, Deroftewn (11-4 JtFav). 6 
STa 4. (J wng) Tcta; caso: £iaa ESJffl. 
Dual ft C256a CSF: £2616. 
4^9(2m7f110yd*)M. SAXON EM0CE, 
Ur R WtefiBT (*-1); 2. The Hatehor (16-1): 
n e-m pa- ira-i). 9-4 Fav Baanllna 11 
Sn 6. 2& (P HoOttt) T«o:C4.9ftELiO. UJO. 
CtM. Dual F: £168.10. Trio: £26140. CSF: 
£56.77. TrlCBSt £646^2- 
AM cam at 1 . AMQPiVS 

POUIffi, B Rowell (I4 -I).a, Del awd te m 

•ata B-2 Jt Fav): 3. CoonByrnasaar (B-1 L 

an. 7 ran 5. ia |R 
BucMert Tate: caaott 1S.70. £l.4a Dual ft 

eWte. CSF: 6*061. - 

SjOS f— n 1, SUNRISE 6 FACIAL, 8 

QUAEVOlt £115.10. FLACEPOTi £12460. 


Cheltenham (N.H.) with TV form guide 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Perryatan 
DraWs Break 
The Gref Mask 


2.20 ttajore Legacy 

Z55 DraWs Brook 

130 The Gray Honk 

4.00 Wo The Mack 

4.35 LyphanTsFafile BasheStar 

5.10 The Prams The Prams 

Oval, tell herded dreuft of im5f wth 220yds run-in. UnMaUng. tasting tack, ipdfl for the 
final hafl-mBe. StSf fences. 

Going: Soft, good to soft m places. * Denotes Mntare. 

Long distance travffifara: The Stay Monk (3.30). G Rfcharts. Cumtria. 230 mflas. 

Seven day winners: 2.20 FM Top & 3.30 Plmberley Place. 

B&aksred firat tone: 4.35 PaHy’s Storm, fisomt None. 

FlgitaS ki brackets ffiter horse's name denote (toys since bst oUtog. 


2 2Qf- YNXNOvicEH,cApGHASE 


' 2m 5f £5.402 (15 declared) 


CH4 


11-OPi MhoEta (186 CEgatoi 7-11-10 B tataa A M 

JOF41 Panyman (U) KBadey 7-11-9 I UniiiiiiiBBB 

ZB223 UyHteMfflFIDO'tan 8-11-6 C Ltamflyn 87 

2F1I22 0ratoeT(18)PFBdHH8-1V-5 Sta 88 

■222M HdflnlaBBqi(ZS)IF«»9-11-6 ! A tarntaa 86 

7204 0M8amBarjmCBnffis7-11-S 6 Bndty 87 

2-3323 Hi U o d (tS) TO NSasete 7-10-13 ■ Hnte a 

21-5C2 Stawfartpop)Clta«*B-10-12 ... 0 (taOagter 88 

4PRS1? Baffin M m p7) MR 4tor 10-19-10 H A Rtzanffid 85 

R5F2P1 taTre«MMW&6ffitiT7-10-10 — A (Stab 87 

520S33 8Dnfc8praa(22)P)SLtore6-10-J R Joteaan* 85 

SB-25 OaBarj(7)TOItaCRitaBl2-l(M T J teatef 88 

Ori-« r*A&ra(ZT)JMbnl9-1(H] P Mda — 

P5611F Bffimtti lad F6M) 7 IkOoten 9-10-0 u to S Dnacfc M 83 

4600S4 naari(ZQRBtetonnO-iO-0 ' S Cana 80 

lB-tRb) loft 7-1 KrirUac.Sraart 8-1 MtasLepcy. Stoe Ftrt 10-1 ItateUaria 


FOBB 6UBE- Pmii—i Qjudiaffiajyttad3alittteiteteelaa.tei«i.amalA3B<3niiii»dLBiLtiMlto 

flaAtaa«ly2Bffi>Mer8ta(taBffi l )ffi12BilB3pa. ii i itorai1lM(iini lBLMn(13uiai1C».tataiffi : )mmar 

SB, lad 1 1 tu bod ndtei appradrag lea. taaded Ra. imte id qucmb. 2nd d 1 0. 2B tffiMunl Faara n NwtuY 

toi 41 taw di. GdS6 Hffiam iRpey: tod rats 6B. mffiarad ffiwi btntaad 20. ffital al, » a) 24. m 8 bated 

Wtaoto Lffir d Chdtaw»4ni «n di. Gd. Stow For* h loudi. heatew 10k, steed an ton 2 out no mto 

Minar. 2nd a 8, ill tabind Sr Dam at HaaogdDn 2n 4f raw di. Gd. OdYap: Itada mod. kfi den 3 ai non d 

wanertjf 2*1 41 not A S4 Dteing Rw Edu by a ifcttuz 


2 gg GOLDEN MILLER H'CAP CHASE 


f 3m 2f 11 0yds £7,1 98 (1 T declared) 



2- 2FFF Santa String D9) 

14-14F BnMBndcMK 
1331 IP 

-2P013 96nrS8ck{&) 

-317IU HTtemnW 
12(13 “ '* 

3- 141U 

1-1213 ItamffBqaaaa 

F312 3 

53P432 

14-74B PltateBtektiq 

_ 9-2 Toad Esns: 5-i Drurfs Roek. 6-1 Pm Buck. 7-1 RunRncoL Matead Caste B-1 teste 
CaattT. Fmdnta Ste. 12-1 SauCsSe®! Ihonffi Warte. Wei IhsL 14-1 Star Sack 
RfflH EUBE - Snnta SBnap Bteifcra) and W a tetofl macs acebjQwEiv a Warm*. 3n a heap tfi, gt 
OnadT Bndb toatkv wen idaiiK4tikiacDinitw BDttyjD a Fatytam 3m 51 Heap a Gd-St Kaadd 

Cnffiac Behad. M an. Med ofl hn 1 0k iiAed an 5 cu ki race aoi 

■Mated CaaflacHdd " 

Harai*3ra2ltopCfi. . 

gffi n mi by DM a Onpaite 3n2l tan dc Gd-SLItamfl &qaara ud 4* affi OB. onr pace koi 2 cue 

3rd d 24. 23 Wirt Tfcrnering ar OetenliaiB *n dx Sd 



RAkar B-io-5 

10-10-5 CUnatea 85 

FMcaota 7-10-1 TJtapky 87 

9-104 6 Brassy 87 

JQfhrd B-HM) P ffife* 87 

II JFtoota 9-10-0 IJotaffl 85 


b. Med ofl ton 108) pried ap5<ufei race von by Oral SamualdHmBdi 3m 41 bean diSh 

in. heacbw 1<te M 3 oil trffi bd. ate* bcffictai. 2ffi d 9 118 bdffid Lead 01 The Wed a 

.696hTbarn u lMania e l tedd Mi11k.taM5al5kan1nBdwEiidBnumMdrtdBt4 


3 0 f\MXXlS FOR MIRA RADA SILVER TROPHY CHASE 

■Uv2m 51 £19,470 (5 dectared) 

1 F1J-13 The k? Bate (tS 

2 541X10 &>mHrtC(Z7)J[ 

3 /S2112 PataTbaPanoaf 

4 -335tt 


CH4 


A Dobbin *98 


-P1P40 ToMibeGato (27) (CD) JSiflad 12-11-0 


4-EUieiS^Uir*. 3-1 GiEbtedc. 9-1 ta Iba Paean. 9-1 w»g Bata. 14-1 PtoBfey Hate 

FOBBeODE-Tba key IMA: tod ta laffi Tti, hadad3wl naydBcaaffiaedmaillffiaBai talMof 8, 26 

“* nd a ^te itePai^Ata,, mtat ro ( taiSdittii 

ran ai. and 5. no oeiwd Papftn as Oatatai tan 51 impch flo-Sft tatartay PtaBlfeMe M, laMmrSta. 

led 4 oul dear last ™ in net am « Lutn 2m 41 leap <8. Sd. team Jetes Bdi ba EL takdka Bffin Qnri 

totes, mtote 7k. watered appaad*^ i7fc tafcdri. 10k at 17. nd bBU Cod Dm atChtadnSn art. 


Slaffifio 


(lBWtl.ll 


I iMtta) i (11, ttsriBfad lEk. rata m i 


laber3(M.MdKdinid 


4.00 jm cboup 


-30780 
1-3063 

(51102 

512016 

02720 

21-011 

-80412 

040322 

0038 
311434 

20393 

036EE1 
1F-056 
2BW3U 
P-F012 
-3B>» 
W5P3P 
1FVPF2 
:W_ 

hi g .tag VI nil 

ollQWT HUU. 


3m 1 1 0yds £5,448 (1 8 declared) 

Sweet Lord 128) U ha&lodk 7-11-10 . 

Bnatakaiimd(l9)RMw6-11-8 - 

8aapab(iqNT«msHMes 7-11-7 _ 

Boyal Ardk pq B)S Ifeks 9-1 1-5 . . 

BaaJiqBRyalMM 

tatalteBtacfcOI 


Hack OB tea U Rewfey 7-11-3. 
(tqp09nm6-li-l 


Smri r 

■efebl 


j 6 BaHto 7-11-1 

Jftaaan 5-n-l 

(4q05affi*i9-1VO 


Hnrira* Baste (M) N Itetntara 9-10-12 . 

PneeoKaq JGnad 6-10-10 .. 


Smfaaa Matey (tqm N Headaw 5-10-9 

ftrtytwaDea E)N B-1D-0 


Sta 

_ ft taaffi 

.AI 
- C I 
PI 


pqCWeeftn 7-10-0 


Zffiam (25) JSftod 5-10-0 

BooriDtai Bay (37) (D)HHa*B 9-10-0 . 

EeUnraariT _ 


XlDMB 


(tan H«e 

iBUniriyn 



10 - 10-0 


7-1 Banda 9-1 Itelhe Bhdc Pracate 10-1 Satomaa. U9a Genandbi; 19-1 SMtonL 
Anar. iteiicm Harts 


4 35 swAHMAT1QMLM0VKe 


HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m If £3,1 78 (13 declared) 

463 Patefta Stem (MS Dte 6- 11-10 
54R1R0 C**taeate5JP»nm5-11- 


63W Bade C a a taH tetnaBCutay 5-10-9 — 

0*0031 tata Drew rUJOTHItw 5-10-8 

toaan^Fito fflW 7-K)-6 . — 

0W&JH BTaaffDJ.fi 


sf*4flo DfficnpqeEnriE 
(M05 Cteet»*B* 
992 
0B251P 
5KB 



ATsmcl6-lD-3 .. 
(21)GLIfccre 5-W-O 


Betas: 9-2 Etoe Ew. 5-1 Ebefas Oram. 7-1 QfcftB. Lostamos. LyptanTi Fate. 10-1 ftdfft Stem, 
Cffitena 3 «ft». Hne God tote 


5.10 


MINSTER L0VH1 HDRDt£ 

2m 5f 1 1 0yds £6,244 $ declared) 

565000 MBQffiiteCairoOTMPte 9-11-0 

11P30? BravnelW Ud P3R(VSi6«an 6-11-0 __ 

0-2P21 FaaffiteBtajBBOmiB-ll-O — 

mi 4 Hribta(iq(D)DNdEtaen S-ii-O 

rami 1telWB»(»qmNTtein0a*s7-11-0_ 



Badtag5-4 IbePnm.7-4teB0te6-1 tagten. 7-1 Bm«siBLte14-i FmMnBl 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodee 


id Ran 


APtaSay 


Rl 

Jt 

Atageara . 
BAnz^affid 
WBntaa 


131 SI 

132 212 

1J2 153 
118 203 
105 133 

125 n2 

73 151 


Lari SI 

Trainers 

id 

Ana 

« 

LaffiSl 


HCHpe 

37 

24b 

Hil 

-32.47 


DMdffim 

26 

l/S 

14 fl 

-68.16 


JTGMM 

16 

100 

tan 

+1455 


RTKliWI-OS/M 

M 

173 

8 IS 

•10604 


KCBatey 

13 

6 7 

16.4 

-2909 


BmJPIMn 

11 

S7 

183 

+1886 

-830 

fiHcbaffii 

S 

34 

Sfii 

-1.75 


Pontefract runners and riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


2.45 Tampa Lady Sammal 

3.20 (krenn Of Shannon Pine Rhfge Lad 

350 Roar Window (ffi>) Rear Window 

425 Benawnta WhBa Heart 

500 Carambo Surr fetar W 

5.30 MafasdcHMs’ Rerttrldge 

Left-handed. unMatbig coum of 2m wtBi nn-ki of just over 3. 

Goioig: Good to Soft good In places. * Denoles bkkers. 

Um^tlAntataavMteBmw^JS (425) & M^estte (Us (5.30). J OtrUpp, W Sussex, 
SeWfSvSIeau RrtWio (3.50) S >GXXJ). JWSWhcMe, 

227 BfaMWH Ctorfe (3.2QS Qiaftton Spring (3JS». R Hqdgg; Sqmasffi. .227 ; nfiflg 
Mss Wvien pOO), Wss L Perratt, sraSidyde.21 4 mflas; Borara £J30j, l Batfir®, Hants. 195 
mBes. 

Saves day wtanerc None. 

BMcerad Ibst time 050 Break Tha Rute. Visorad: Nona. 

Fibres bi bradtes after horse's name denote days since last outing. .Liangs. 


' STRAWBERRY HIU MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDBI STAKES ZYO 

»5f £2357 fi 7 declared) 

AmafPirtatJBcnyO-O I J 1 



JJ (Una-9 J Ferrara — 

7-3 (saps lady. 5-1 Sand. 8-1 flee iK tales. Fatadfeo. ID-1 Boln Ha. Sgtags Mtenad. 1S-1 
TnDertiA iMowod Wen 


3.20 


eo« 

IS’ 


i 

, fi 

T fi 

0 


B 


iihqes4^-4— — 
“ “Afteffil 1M-4 

-9-3 

15-9-2 


pna 


OSSEnSHine HANDICAP 

1m 4yds £2.994 (20 deebretj) 

03674? HmB*totod{|(BJEweS-9-l2 

26500- Rrad Gann (tzqJSrafey 5-9-12 

am ltaytefkffie(J33)Rlkm 4-9-10 

42493 Eracrto Mil Pera»5-9-fl 

0090 Oararffi Bnerq C Tbradgn 4-9-7 

24-306 tart RrandpqC DteB 4-9-7 
06000- amflra 3 mfegl«aftH 
50509 QBKaOrStomu 
COM BmkMMtag 

00MB BaffiCtn Prate 

05029 Sradna«Dmirae2B(B)SEtering 11-9-1 

06009 BrB^b(14q(qD Hors 7-96 

441080 Utertrar M ft Banraai 7-6-n 1 

66590 Baffin (11) JEcteo 6-6-11 A _ 

350/9 ■maC|imo(t3q(D)0C«nffi»6-8-11 

60509 DaaDiitv(17qWBUnim 6-9-11 — 

63004 htatee(flJPteC8 4-6-11 TWa® 

630023 tabby Dm RgflEntolifln 9-8-10 ffin taw 87 

59003 Bute SftfejraNCaWHi 98-9 

26009 taffipffiPnJRfltey 4-9-7 „ , 

13-2 Phe RUT Lte 7-1 Brcbmod S«. 9-1 MU Bairn. Basic Si*. 10-i 9** ^ S®nte 
l -1 Owkn Speg tt Ragle tall* 


•98 

BS 

BS 


P) ® 

- PMrtte g - 

ft sate ffimO) w 

j can* * 

pp teaite 




* 86 


Sntaan Dertn, 12-1 




40030 
30222 
q SDOi- 


BfCHARD BUKEY BBEFTT HANDICAP 

1 m 2f 6yds £3,236 (l 5 declared) 


kiwi 


DHdiota 6-10-0 

Ttanan 7 

Qnri 4-9-7 


Pteffita* 88 

- w 


5^1) 

an 

7(13) 

80 

BO 

10114) 

11 ® 

tt« 

ana 

um 

16(15) 


KgSSS7ii*«5'— 

SSESSS®2S.ttS" 

oKEaffi^SSS^ - 


25004 PralteTBUraOT OBffi ral 

ooo- odmffippqLSii. 1 ? 


984 


9SffitaHkterta(MJGate4-7-10 

2-61 IP B ute* l«H16)Pfi 5 ftvrta 4-7-10 



1605) 2-61 ip — 

- - - <i Hm 5-1 te FaTTWfe, 7-1 tacbm Lto 9-1 Aotex Rmw*. 10-1 BrateTbe Mea, 
SSeCan 6n*W lte' 13-1 ante 


WBT GATE LMTED 
STAKES 3V0 

im 4yds £3,420 (5 declared) 

i Mffis Bean (ISH Jotaten 6-13 

344- BMBrai(2rt)J 00*09-11 

■22- SadM (174) (WfFtetaffi 8-11 . 




1® 

20) 

ss 

Britan 9-r Mi* Oraraal 7S «* Wte 4-1 mm. Bnow 8-2 Saa btaffi: 
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E /tAPONTEFRACTPARK 
SgUvFUUES' HANDICAP 3TO 

6f £5,436 fi 5 declared) 

_S 

DqWJEircW 


zha 
30 
4(D 
6 (TO 

« 

MW 

1117). 

ana 

140 

is on 


4S49 Aogffi- 
-13411 sanidv 
33390 bl tiffiWI . . 
03694 Royal mm 

41129 

41302- Pabqrtel 
6223-0 ft mi te 
39231 IriaD 
3295 Opatefln 
032-00 RpteW. . 
Q590B fimnllMnjq 
330M CWffie Cm (Hj 



JS0kfe7-12 


BtagU 


11-2 Sarter. 7-1 Renin Mma, Orarin 9-1 Aral Dm ftaan 0 Kte. 9-1 Operate 10-1 
Ja Crtayti hdataq 


5.30 


LADY BALK MAffiHi STAKES 

1 m2f^ds £3.637 (11 dfidarad) 

SO C ffilal c y a n (qJSpearag 4-9-13 

OOM9 Esfio(WqRB*dbBn 5-9-13 

5 BataddgapBqjfiOBba 4«-U 

0 nmiiwnffWJBwfc 


2-3 The WHdHrfiqNft JEesbce 4^-6 

iraot tartly cam 4-9-8 

63- Banal (214) I Bffiftg 3-94 

NddEDrakp 3-9-8. 


» - 


tte |7 


1 ( 11 ) 

2 ( 1 ) 

3P 
417) 

5M 
Sfl 
7fl 
>0 
80 
"B 

iinn . . 

Betttasp 3-1 Rnttedge. 7-2 Becri. 4-1 Ualeffic UK B-1 Star Sabrs. 7-1 Tba Bkl mta. 8-1 lte, 14-1 


29 Bqta6Bn(UqjDu*|i99-9. 

SBrer Sabre Etate) 3-6-8 

09 tataa (T7qUJnte 3-99 . 



Trainer watch 


Rones tote? ffirtr (M ran tor ■ am trakar today — Mandat: 4.1 S lorn KnetD todu to M 
Sam. 5^0 Ited. Iffiner Untoon D Utatt AUiHy. Gtott toB m. 

Pratefcact 3 50 Bta Top, B Urate a> U Sorantiy & Mt Prat M Pusan to D Catam 435 Bananas. 

Whan toJhofcpi itcRfi D MrahynF WMaya; 500 Angel n. TDEUroitoRtasy: 530 Kate Saaadbta 

SunarkEtbaaop 
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Football 


Record fee steering Stam to United 


lan Ross 


M anchester 

United confi- 
dently expect to 
make the Dutch 
international 
centre-back Jaap Stam the 
most expensive defender in 
world football within the 
next 10 days. 

They have lodged an offi- 
cial bid of £9.2 million with 


Siam’s club, PSV Eindho- 
ven, a sum far in excess of 
the £5.2 million that 
brought Roberto Carlos 
from Internationale to Real 
Madrid and saw Graeme Le 
Saux leave Blackburn and 
i return to Chelsea. 

Stain’s departure is now 
regarded as Inevitable in 
Holland, so much so that 
I the former En g la nd coach 
Bobby Robson, , who will 
take charge at PSV this 


stunner, is already be- 
lieved to have found a 
replacement in the Portu- 
guese International Abel 
Xavier, who plays for the 
Spanish club Real Oveido. 

United are now happy to 
sit back and allow Stam to 
negotiate his own way to 
Old Trafford. Although 
PSV remain adamant t hat 
the much-coveted 25-year - 
old is worth at least 
£15 million, their resolve to 


keep him was showing dls- , 
tinct signs of weakening 
yesterday. 

"We would really like to 1 
keep him for at least an- 
other 12 months but if he 
wants to go and if the price 
1 is right then he will go,” 
said the PSV spokesman 
i Pedro Salazar-Hewltt. 

Stam Is believed to be 
ready to remove the final 
stumbling block by waiving 
I his right to a 15 per cent cut 


of any transfer fee, an 
agreement which could 
have netted him more than 
£1 million. Only eight 

months ago he signed a new 
five-year deal at PSV, but 
he is determined to move to 
iSii gTawfl and preferably be- 
fore fills summer's World 
Cup finals in France. 

“Jaap is very ambitious 
and he does want to play 
for United.” said his agent 
Ton van Dalen. “As soon as 


the clubs have done a deal 
he will be on his way to 
England.” 

As Stam set about mak- 
ing the waves which win 
lightly sweep him towards 
the English champions, the 
United manager Ales Fer- 
guson patiently awaited an 
communique from 
PSV. J 

( T have made an offer 
which they have said they 
would come back to me 



Jaap . . . £9.2 million man 


about within the next two 
weeks ” said the United 
t-hflirman Martin Edwards. 
“I understand that the 
player win fills week have 
another meeting with his 
Mnh in the hope of sorting 
everything out.” 


Premiership 

Leicester City 3 Southampton 3 


Parker hits 


spot with a 
late penalty 


Jeremy Alexander 


G arry Parker 
scored from a penal- 
ty in the last minute 
to complete a thrill- 
ing recovery by Leicester last 
night after two sides with lit- 
tle realistically to play for 
laid on 90 minutes of glorious 
commitment and open enter- 
tainment After David Hirst i 
added to Egfl Ostenstad’s two 
goals, it seemed there was no , 
way back for the home side. 

For the first time this sea- 
son Martin O’Neill was not 
looking over his shoulder. 
“Barring complete disasters 
on our part” he felt able to 
say after Leicester’s 3-1 win 
at Palace, “we will be partici- 
pating in the Premiership for 
the third consecutive season 
come August.” 

He also remarked: “South- 
ampton too will not have 
given up hope of a place in 
Europe although perhaps 
Dave Jones is not quite such a 
raving optimist as myself.’’ 
That seemed rich. Never did 
pessimist turn optimist so 
Quickly. 

Both sides started as if a 
weight was off their mind 
and. in Leicester's case, as if 
ambition was alive. South- 
ampton were caught cold by 
their speed or thought and 
movement and the slickness 
of passing that sliced open the 
visiting defence. 

Graham Fenton should 
have put Leicester ahead 
after five minutes when Steve 
Guppy got beyond Jason 
Dodd and crossed. Paul Jones 
was allowed to block a feeble 
point-blank shot and then to 
turn away Theo Zagorakis’s 
header from the rebound. By 
the 10th minute Richard Dry- 
den bad twice cleared desper- 
ately from crosses, first as 
Emile Heskey closed, then 
after Neil Lennon's piercing 
pass had picked out Robbie 
Savage for a centre from the 
right byline. 

Despite the pantechnical 
proportions of Glenn Hoddle’s 


senior squad, neither side had 
troubled the selectors earlier 
in the day though Heskey and 
Matt Le Tlssier were in the B 
hive. Seemingly the last thing 
on the cards was that South- 
ampton would trouble the 
scorers. Perversely though 
they took file lead not once 
but twice in a dozen minutes. 

Beyond the quarter-hour 
Matt Elliott and Spencer 
Prior hesitated in expectation 
of a free-kick upfield. Le Us- 
sier, • meanwhile, playing to 
the lack of whistle, split them 
with a raking pass into Osten- 
stad’s stride. Kasey Keller 
had no chance. 

Leicester were level in a 
minute. Lennon, controlling 
the ball 30 yards out, let Gy 
, and beat Jones hi gh to his 
left. A cunning comer varia- 
tion, to short of the near post 
i and nodded on, led to a shot 
by Savage which John Beres- 
| ford blocked on the line. 

Then Southampton, again 
against the hurtling run of 
play, scored a second in the 
27th minute. It did not augur 
well for Scotland this sum- 
mer. Dodd crossed and Osten- 
stad nipped inside Elliott to 
head home. Norway and Scot- 
land. who picked Elliott in 
yesterday's squad, are in the 
same group. 

Leicester’s defence suffered 
further embarrassment 
straight after the interval as 
Saints cut through them 
again. Le Tissier pulled back 
from the byline for Hirst to 
blast in. 

Elliott made partial amends i 
for that by beading in | 
Guppy's corner three minutes j 
later. Prior, though, was less | 
successful when Guppy nod- 
ded the ball back from Len- 
non’s centre. He trod on it 
with no one to beat and Jones | 
recovered. Thereafter Jones 
lived a charmed life behind i 
ricochets and mis cues. 







First Division: Queens Park Rangers 1 Oxford United 1 


Trevor Haylett 


K EVIN Gallen came to 
the rescue for Queens 
Park Rangers as for 
the second game running 
Mick Harford’s side belat- 
edly turned a losing situa- 
tion into a valuable point 
and gained a little leeway 
over the sides straggling to 
climb out of the First Div- 
ision's bottom three. 

Gallen had enjoyed little 
success in the second half 


Leicester Oty (3-5-2): Keller: Prior. 
Elliott, Kaamark; Savage. Zagorakls. 
Lannon, tan*. Guppy: Fenton. Heskey 
SoetfMinptei) (4-4-2) Jones; Dodd. 
Uindekvam. Oryden. Bsnall: La Ttaser. 
Palmar. Oakley. Bereaford, Hirst. 
O e tanst a d. 

hhrni & P 0 «l (Berta). 


of an increasingly tense 
Loftus Road evening, but he 
kept going. An 8lst minute 
equaliser from Mike Sher- 
on’s cross was his reward, 
and only Phil Whitehead’s 
reflexes soon alter denied 
him a dramatic winner. 

On Good Friday Rangers 
had scrambled a point at 
the Stadium of Light, Mike 
Sbearon’s two late goals 
squaring Sunderland’s ad- 
vantage, bat their football 
was still played largely in 
the shadows last night. 


Oxford looked brighter 
and made more use of the 
early possession that came 
their way. The inconsistent 
Kevin Francis, with an 
adroit turn that embar- 
rassed Karl Ready followed 
by a wayward shot which 
embarrassed only himselL 
clearly needed close 
watching. 

The visitors went ahead 
in the 25th minute when 
Joey Beauchamp's corner 
was powerfully headed 
towards goal by Simon 


Marsh. Lee Harper met it 
with an acrobatic save but 
cleared the ball only as for 
as Steve Davis, who hooked 
it high into the net. 

Rangers, stung by that 
setback, attacked with 
greater urgency yet when 
they needed a calm bead to 
carry their better moves 
the crucial step farther 
their edginess betrayed 
them. Sheron buzzed 
around hungrily, directing 
one header wide and just 
before the break George 


Anderton the 
latest to hit 
out at Gross 


Ronaldo strikes twice to 
set up an all-Italian final 


Sport in brief I Results 


D arren anderton, 
called up Co the England 
B squad to play Russia B next 
Tuesday, yesterday became 
the latest Tottenham player to 
criticise the manager Chris- 
tian Gross as the team 
struggle two points above the 
relegation zone. The mid- 
fielder, who has been dogged 
by injury since he played in 
all England's games during 
Euro 96, claims he has been 
fully fit for the past three 
weeks but has bad only 10 
minutes’ first-team football. 

“It doesn’t look like I figure 
in the manager's plans." he 
said. “It’s very frustrating. 
Monday’s game was an ideal 
opportunity for me to go on 
and show what 1 can do in the 
centre of midfield, but instead 
he sent on Colin Calderwood 
who Is a defender." 

■I cannot see any way HI be 
playing In the first team. Tm 
on the bench fit and ready to 
go. K but feel I’m not needed.” 

Anderton has insisted that 
he plays for the reserves 
today. “My priority is still to 
help keep Spurs in the Pre- 
miership and i can’t 'under- 
stand why I am not involved.” 

A host or long-serving play- 
ers are angry with the way 
they have been frozen out by 
Gross. The England striker Les 
Ferdinand is unhappy at being 
kept on the sidelines despite 
proving his fitness, and Chris 
A rm st ro ng was seen to swear 
and storm off after being sub- 
stituted against Coventry. 

ENGLAND ■ SQUAB, WrtgM (lpawlch). 
LuoM (Preston). Wataoa (Newcastle). 
0|<r (Ipswich). H »s w « {Naum Forest). 
Man (ShetflaKJ LFd), Ssrmt (Okl ham). 
Holla-wav (Sunderland). Williams 
(Sunderland), |f ijb>a (Arsenal), Sloe Mr 
(west Ham), curtia. Class (both 
Manchester Utdl. Cuigbtr (Liverpool), 
an* (OPR). Hredrta IA Villa). Sadi* 
(Norwich). Hs k a i ILefcesira). fauna (C 
Palace). PMIKpe i Sunderland). I wrai w il 


T HE IJefe Cup final at Parc 
des Princes in Paris on 
May 6 will be an all-Italian 
affair. 

Lazio, who last night fought 
a g opTigg* draw with Spain’s 
Atletico Madrid, went 
through on a 1-0 aggregate. 
Earlier in the day Ronaldo’s 
two goals gave Internationale 
a 2-1 victory and 4-2 aggre- 
gate win over Spartak Mos- 
cow. May’s game will be foe 
fourth ail-Italian Uefa Cup 
final in nine years. 

The Brazilian Ronaldo 
str uck on foe stroke of half- 
time and again in the second 
half to kill off a brave display 
by Spartak Moscow in freez- 
ing conditions in Russia. 

The winger Andrei Tik- 
honov put Spartak ahead and 
made foe aggregate score 2-2 
when he weaved through a 
static Italian defence to score 


a spectacular goal in foe 12 th 
minute. 

Ronaldo, sporting a skiing 
headband to fend off the bitter 
cold, initially looked uncom- 
fortable on a soggy pitch from 
which some 30cm of snow had 
been cleared this week. 

But when Spartak's centre- 
back Miroslav Romasb- 
chenko foiled to dear a cross 
Ronaldo stabbed home from 
10 yards seconds before foe 
break. 

Spartak dominated the mid- 
field and threw men forward 
but on a rare Inter break Ron- 
aldo then scored foe winner 
from nothing. He weaved past 
three players to slot home 
past Alexander Filimonov in 
the 76th minute. 

“Ronaldo has proved he Is 
foe best player in foe world,” 
said foe relieved Inter coach 
Luigi SimonL 


Tennis 


Britain’s hopes of regaining a 
place in the world group of 
the Fed Cup suffered a set- 
back yesterday when they 
lost their opening group 
match in foe Europe/ Africa 
zone in La Manga, Spain. 

They were beaten 2-1 by 
Portugal in pool B and must 
overcome Poland today and 
Madagascar tomorrow to 
remain in contention. Louise 
Latimer. 20, of Warwickshire 
beat Anna Nogueira but 
Karen Cross of Exeter lost to 
Sofia Prazeres and in foe 
doubles Lorna Woodroffe 
(Surrey) and Julie Pullin 
(Sussex) were beaten by Nog- 
ueira and Prazeres. 


Football 

UEFA CUP 

SemMlnata, second leg 
Udo 10) O MMa Mari 


iririri (0) O 
(ana V-0) 


Tikhonov 13 
34,000 


rtra-EBan |1) 2 . 

Ronaldo «s, 70 
lagg: 3— ») 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


Letcratar (II 3 
Lennon 10 
Elliott 52 
Parker 90 (pan) 


eOMaploa 12] a 

ostensad 17. 27 
Hint 49 
20.700 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 


QFRim 1 

Gallen 80 
11859 


Oxford IM (1) 1 

Davis M 


D Varafc (C£) M V Santofwdre (It) 6-1. 6-4. 
D Mooter (Con) K N Godwin (SA| 6-2. 

S Cmpboa (US) K A Ricfwtfetti (GS1 
6-1 . 7-e. W nu ir n: W SM-Ong (Tehran) tn 
S Aaagoe (Japan] 3-6. o~3. 6-7; N Pratt 
(Alls) M B OtMle (Japan) 7-6. 6-1. 

ATP TOUR RANIONOSe Tap f* 1. M 
Blo* (Chile) 3£4GfttK Z P Sampras (US? 
3,600: 3. P Korda (C*) 3.4*3: 4. p Rafter 
(Ausl 3^54; S. G Rusedski (OB) 3.094. 0. Y 
Kafelnikov (Rial 3.027; 7. J BJorkman 
(Swe) 2663; 8. A Corretja (Spl 2523: 9. R 
Kraltec* (Non) 2308. 10. G Kuerten (Bn 
2J62 11. K Kucera (Slovak) 2141; 12. F 
Mantfila (Sol 2048: ift m Chong (US) 
2009; 14. C Plollna (Fr) 1«0; IS. T Hen- 
man (GB) 1,847. 

WTA TOUfc RAMKRMSs Top I* 1. M 
Hngls (Swlttt 5£20pts: 2 L Davenport 
(US) 3.963: 3. J Novotna (Ct| 3.808: 4. A 
Coataer (SA) 3,01ft SL M Harm (Ft) 277B; 
B. A Sanchez Vtearlo (Sp) 2J047; 7, M Seim 
(US) 2844: 6. C MarBnec (Sp) 2546: S. 1 
Maloii (Croatia) 2413; id, v Williams (US) 
2.333: 11. 1 Spirt aa (Rom) 2217: 12 N Tau- 
riat (Fr) 1.988: 13, S Tested (Fr) 1.7BT; n. 
□ Van Roost (Bel) 1.766; is. A Huber (Geri 
1.719. 


Fixtures 


Second Division 

Ho o r n m or al. (0) 1 


Baseball 


Athletics 


Solly out of London marathon 


Duncan Hackaor 


O RGANISERS of the Lon- 
don Marathon lost two 


(West Ham). Barratry (Everton). La 
riltirr (Southampton). AadrrMa 
(Tottenham). Mmra (Ipswich) 


Vrdon Marathon lost two 
runners and gained two yes- 
terday as the finishing 
touches were applied to this 
i year’s race, on April 26. 
Japan’s Hi mmi Suzuki, foe 
| world marathon champion, 
withdrew along with Jon 
Solly, who was expected to be 
one of the leading British run- 
ners In the men’s event. They 
will be replaced by Belgium’s 
Marleen Renders and Ethio- 
pia's Abebe Mekonnen. 

Mekonnen, who has a per- 
sonal best of 2hr 7min 35sec, 
was the runner-up to Diomcio 
Seron. of Mexico, in 1994. He 


Is one of history’s most con- 
sistent marathon runners 
i having won races in Boston. 
Tokyo, Paris, Montreal and 
i Beijing. 

Renders was ranked fourth 
1 in the world last year with a 
time of 235.56 which brought 
her second place in the Rot- 
terdam marathon. She. also 
finished third in the Berlin 
marathon behind Ireland’s 
Catherlna McKieman, the 
fovourite for this year’s Lon- 
don race. 

Suzuki has withdrawn after 
a foot injury failed to respond 
to treatment, while Solly has 
opted to run in foe Belgrade 
marathon on April 25 because 
they, unlike London, are of- 
fering him an appearance fee. 


Squash 

Jansher Kahn, whose six-year 
reign as British Open cham- 
pion was brought to an end by 
Scotland's Peter Nicol earlier 
In foe month, has decided 
after all to have an operation 
upon his injured knee, writes 
Richard Jago. 

Golf 

Lee Westwood and Colin 
Montgomerie have with- 
drawn from this week’s MCI 
Classic in Hilton Head. South 
Carolina. Montgomerie, 
eighth in the US Masters, has 
Down home to be with his 
wife Eimear who is expecting 
their third child next month 
and Westwood, who finished 
21 strokes behind Mark 
O’Meara, is seeking rest. 

Rugby Union 

Ian MacDonald, of Northern 
Bulls, was suspended yester- 
day for two weeks by the 
Super-12 judiciary in Welling- 
ton. The former Springbok 
forward was cited for raking 

the head of a Waika to Chiefs 
player in their match in Ham- 
ilton on Saturday; MacDonald 
claimed it was an accident 


Williams (os) 34. Allen 49 
OM&aki 64 


UNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
I F A ft I UI U »|M» Ctai= E«"- 

wood Tn 0 Tow Law Tn 2 
PONTIUS LEAGUE Premier DMrira 

Man Utu 2 Birmingham a Rrst D to tal me 
Middlesbrough 0 Wolverhampton 0. Port- 
oonedr Oldham v West Brum. 8 — amt 
DMafam Rntfpmwt- Burnley v York 
(now today. 7.16). Uwn Copr 
ISnafa S hen Utt 7 Wrexham 1. 


NATIONAL LKAOUSr San Francisco *81 
Louis 2 FWiodolphia ii Atlanta a Rns- 
Diagh 2 Florida 7; San Otago 1 Arizona 0; 
Los Angelas 3 Houston T; Colorado 8 Qn- 
ctnnaD 4. Po etpu ai di Milwaukee v NY 
Mato. 

AHSHCAN UWO US Boston 6 Oakland 
3: Cleveland 6 Seattle ft Kansas Oty 11 
Toronto 1: Tampa Bay 13 Minnesota 12 
(l*lnns): Texas 10 Detroit 1. rmininieili 
NY Yankees v Anaheim. 


Basketball 


Portsmouth 1 MMlwall 0. 

TSil — i — 

awon 4 Coleraine ft Glentoran 2 Baity- 
maria 2. U rifle id 0 CruaSders ft Omagh Tn 
D CHttonvlIle 1. FM OMAae Dungannon 
Serins a Sawyer a/e y ; Larne 0 Newry ft 
Po st p on e d r Bangor v Llmavariy Uid. 
BUTCH LEAGUE: Vtlassa Arnhem 3 MW 

Maastricht 1. 

Rugby League 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LBAOUL 
Start DhUom Eaumoor. 0 Oulton 2ft 
Leigh East 16 Wigan St Juries 0. 

Tennis 

ATP BARCELONA OPBb IM ran* T 

tarta (Ain) IS M FlllnXnt (Uru) 6-3, 2-6, 

6- 2 F NeEgaol (Br) bt F Vicente |Sp) 6-». 

7- 6: E Alvaros (Sp) hr A Pones (So) 8-7. 
*-*• B-i; “ Safin IRus) U M LarssOn 
ISwe) 0-3. 8 -Z a Hrtmqr (Slovak) bt O 
SangumeW (R) W. 6-3: V IMaHhw 
(Rus) bt F Ralp (Sol 6-4, 4-8. 8-4; F Da 
Widf (Bel) or H Atari (Mor) 8-4. 0-4; g 
Nunn (Sp) bl 3 Schaiken iNeth) 7-8. 6-3. 
F rta re t (Sp) bl J Sanchez (Sp) 6-3. 6-4: 
N OiiataWraun (Swe) W M-K Goellnor 
(Geri 8-1. 6-1; K Aierai (Mori ** O Pa a- 
cariu (Rom) 6-7. fr-3. 8-*- *eoora* m u l ift 
A Corretja (Sp) bt A Martin (Sp) 0-1. 8-0. 
A Oaudmxi (H) H W Ferreira (BA) *-a. 
6 - 1 . 8-2 

ATP JAPAN OMN (Tokyo): Mm rowrafe 
Mara I I hmb raiW (CmaUa) « 3 Mateo- 
oka ( Japan) 6-3. 6-3: a Mam 
(Jtaan) bl c iMMman (GB) 4-e. 0-4. 7-6; 


MBIT NUROPCAN Cup-. Ftnah Znal- 
girta Kaunas 62 Staten sj Milan 87. 

NRAa Chicago 105 Indiana 1 14; San Anto- 
nio 75 LA Lakras 9ft Golden State 87 
Phoenix 105; LA Clippers BB Minnesota 
107. 


Rugby League 


Chess 


SURREY om (Sutton], 1. M Hebden 7/7; 
2-3. lit Batman. S wmttona 5ft 4-0R Bates. 
D Bteby- T Gavriei. p Kemp, a wan 6. 
SOU1HMD DPU k 1. J Hodgson 6X77 
(southern Counties champion); 2 A Led- 
ger ft 10 player* scored 9L 


Cricket 


THRBHAV MATCHBS (11J0): Few 
Mfla North amptsnshl re 122-3 (42 overs: 
R R Montgomerie 48no, K M Curran 4tno) 
v Cambridge University. The Parka Sus- 
sex 182-4 (B*.l wrere: N R Taylor 7* no. K 
Newell 52 no) v CMord University 
TRMJUHJLAR TOUBNANBWn fftrali In- 
dia 227 (49J overs. A Jndeja 49. Monam- 
mad Azhaniddln 44; Fleming 3-47). Aus- 
tralls 231-6 (4ft4: M Bevsn 75oo, S Waugh 
57). Australia won by lour wtoKets. 
PRBSIDWrA CUFr TteM t(ey= Pert Of 
Strata Tillable ill Barbados 285 (S Camp- 
WHl 85} and 254 (p Wallace 60: Ramnarlne 
6-67). Trinidad and Tobago 332 (D Oanga 
13ft R Smith 51; Dratas S-78) ana 3-0. 
HiiiihIuha Cruiaret. Jamaica 148 ana 
267-* (T Powell BOno. J Adams 7Bno. W 
Hinds 55). Guyana 114 {Murphy 3-44). 


Ice Hockey 


NMU Buffalo 2 PMIadelphla 1; Carolina 2 
Bosun 3; ny Islands re o Washington 2 
Tempa Bay 2 Ottawa 3: Anaheim 2 Colo- 
rado 2 Los Angoies 4 Calgary 2. 
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All foil down . . . Leicester’s Theo Zagorakis stumbles under the falling John Beresford’s challenge at Filbert Street cf55,6GRAHAM CHADWICK 


High-octane Gallen boosts Rangers mileage 


Ktzlscar scooped his effort 
too high. 

Captain Vinnie Jones 
looked increasing agitated 
as Tony Scully twice made 
inroads down Oxford’s left 
but Kevin Gallen was twice 
unable to make a clean con- 
tact with the centre. 

Quran's Park R an g ers 14-4-2). Harper. 
Bards! ey. Ready. Ruddock. Bdraclough: 
Scullv. Quaihle. Jonas. Kulscar; Gallon 
Sheron 

Oxford u oiled (4-4-2) whitehead: 
Robinson. Davis. Gilchrist (Cook 10). 
Marsh. Murphy. Gray. Powell. 
Beauchamp. Banger. Francis. 

Rwt o rcra C Wilkes (Gloucester! 


(730 urHcss stated) 

Football 

CHAMPIONS LEAGUE] Semi-final, 
araond tog: Monaco II) * Juventus. (4) 
(7.45): Boruesla Dortmund (0) v Raul Ma- 
drid 1 2) (7 45). 

CM VAUXHAU- CONFERENCE: Dover v 
Kedering (7.4Sj; Slough v Leek Tn |7.45); 
Southport v Cheltenham (7.45). 

UKBOffD LCAOUE- Premi er Oivieiom 
Emlay v Spenrtymoor; Gainsborough v 
Leigh RML Raddifla Bor v Barrow, Wine- 
lord UtO v Lancaster. PraMdonFa Oran 
Scnd-fraM, race wd tofp Runcorn v Blyth 
Spariane. 

PONTUIS LEAGUE! Prawitar DMta 

pert* v Tranmere p.O); Leeds v Stoke 
(7ft; Nodm Forest v Everton (7.0); Shell 
Weav Preston (7 0| Fmt DMMora Bolton 
V Notts Co l7.Qj; Port Vale v Grimsby i7 0>. 
Swmwad Qtoieiara Blackpool v Carlisle 
(7ft). Burnley v York (7.15); Rochdale v 
Shrewsbury (7.0). Third Kvfafaa: Bury v 
Wigan: Newcastle v Scarborough (7.0). 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
rtrs* DMstom Cnarton v PonBtmulh 


(20): Crystal Palace v MMlwall 12.0)- Ips- 
wich v Luton (7.0); SoumampmrT . West 
Ham: Tottenham v Swindon (ZDi. 
LEMUS OF WALES: Conwy v Cawnar- 
lon Tn; Cwmbran * Ebbw Vale. Rim Tn v 
Bangor C. 

FA YOUTH CUP: SranMlnM, racewd 
lev Peterborough v Blackburn (7ft) 

FA WOMEN'S PREMIER LEAGUE: 
N e f hraa i BMatouc Croydon v Wembley 

Rugby Union 

AUJEO DUNBAR PREMIBtSfflP: Ora 
Bristol v Sale (7.151. . . 

TBNNENTS PREMIERSHIP: Dtotatan 

1A: Hawick v Melrose. 


NATIO NAL CONFERENCE. LGAGUB 
piemlui. Hewortn v Beverley: Woolston v 
Wigan St Patricks. 


• pride is roalisucaiiv at alake tor 
Monaco as ihoy lace the favourites 
JuvamuB and a Ihree^oai debut in the 
second lag at die Champions League 
eemt-Anal tomgnt 

"A 4-1 deleet In Turin leaves very little 
room lor dreams but we must try to leave 
the com ped Hon with a victory. 1 said the 
defender Philippe Chnstarval who will 
replace the ln|u>ed Franck Dumas. 

Ominously tor Monaco Alessandro Del 
Piero, who scored o imHrlck m ttie nrst 
■eg. struck twice against Hacenu In a 
league mulch al top weekend. Ho look his 
league and cup tally to 30 lor the season. 
But Atventua coach Marcello Uppt has to 


do Wltnout tnc suspended French 
Inlernahonal Didlor Doschemps and 
Injured central dotondcr Pnolo Moniero. 



instnunental in _ 
finance that lured Kevin 
Keegan and Alan Shearer, 
back to Newcastle. Wilson 
mentioned his friend Keegan 
yesterday saying the former' 
manager’s view of him was: 
“As Alastair knows suffi- 
ciently little about football he 
should become a director.” 


Estonia-trip 
Scots win 
Brazil tickets 


Patrick Glenn 


S COTLAND supporters 
who travelled fruitlessly 


w#who travelled fruitlessly 
to Estonia for foe “phantom” 
World Cup qualifier 18 
months ago are to be 
rewarded with tickets for all 
three of the team's first-phase 
matches In foe finals- 

In October 1996 the Bsto 1 
nians, claiming that there 
was no time to alter their ar- 
rangements. failed to appear 
for foe game in Tallinn when 
Fife switched the kick-off 
from evening to afternoon. . 

The Scots were obliged to 
kick off against no opposition 
before the referee signalled - 
the end of the bizarre pro; 
ceedings and travelling sup- 
porters aptly chanted, “One 
team in Tallinn, there’s only 
one team in Tallin”. 

The match was replayed in 
Monaco in February of last 
year, yielding a scoreless 
draw, but some of those Scot- 
tish supporters in Estonia 
have since pursued legal 
cases against the world gov- 
erning body for reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Now the 
Scottish FA have guaranteed 
them tickets for the games , 
against Brazil -— which Is like 
a pools win — Norway and' 
Morocco. 

Scotland's friendly against 
Finland at Easter Road next 
week is foe last chance for 
fringe players anxious for a 
place in foe World Cup squad. 

The only two preparatory 
matches remaining after 
Wednesday sue against Co-- 
lombia in New Jersey and the 
United States in Washington, 
both next month, and the 
national team manager Craig 
Brown will take his group for 
France on that trip. 

Brown, who named a 23- 
man pool for F inlan d yester- 
day, is concerned over two 
areas of foe team he would 
want to face Brazil in the 
World Cup opener in Paris on 
June 10. The first is a replace- 
ment for the injured Gary 
McAllister In miriftoid and 
the other is in attack,- where - 
only Blackburn's Kevin Gal- 
lacher and Rangers’ Gordon 
Durie are certainties. 

The Finland match should, 
offer more opportunity than- 
last month’s gam ? a gainst the!: 
formidable Denmark to strik- 
ers such as Scott Booth of 
Borussia Dor tmun d, .Eoln. . 
Jess of Aberdeen and Celtic’s 
Simon Donnelly. 

Ally McCoist, the- born- 
again Rangers veteran, Is in 
the B squad for foe game 
against Norway at Tynecastle . 
on Tuesday, as is Dundee’s 
goalkeeper Robert Douglas-, 
and Dunfermline’s unher- 
alded striker Andy Smith, foe 
Scottish Premier Division’s 
leading scorer with 25 goals. 


• BonssiB Dortmund's veteran detent* nr 
JuaflQBri Kohler believes tno renders can 
overturn a 2-0 deliclt and ultnunate Heal 
UBdTM In Germany tonight to reach Itielr 
second successive Champions League 
liraL 

.. '|* e < f n . 't once again." sold 
KoMor «fw Is add angry absuf toe tlrsi 
vrhlch started rs minutes late because a 
goal col lapsed after Real Ians shook a 
perimeter lencr to which it was attacriad. 
Dortmund lodged a orotnu. men witbarnw 
ll after studying UEFA regulations. 


Scotland aouwi cut nun 

UlBMen (Aberdeen), 
(Wimbledon): Boyd (Celtic), c 


(Tottenham). Badly (Derby). 

I Le toaster), (tawdry (Blackburn), fffuw 
(Hearts). Whyte (Aberdeen). Barley 

(Celtic). CoIBwm (Monaco).' 

(Cetoc). OaonD (NoWngimm garni). 
4u> (Aberdeen). Lwarirart ICelUc). 


(Celtic). Oorenia (Nottingham tomt). 
4waa (Aberdeen). Lambert (Gamer. 
McCall (Rangers). Mu Kb i l w y (BWcjtournj. 
MeNatuare (Celtic). B e tab (Brauaala 
Oorhmmd). Urata (Rangero), 0*** Ju r 
(Blackburn), iacfc a o u (Cetbc). 
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Rugby Union 


Welsh 

clubs 

call off 

strike 

threat 


W ALES’S Premier Div- 
ision clubs last 
niifct called off their 
™ I J ai| ened strike thfo Sat- 
urday following a fonr- 

witl » the 
Welsh Rugby Union which 
broke up with the two sides 
apeeiug a trace in their 
ffispute over money 
control of the professional 
game. 

The clubs threatened to 
strike after the nninn in. 
sisted all eight of them sign 
^tracts, pledging 
^eir loyalty to the govern^ 
ing body in return for rev- 
enue generated by the com- 
petitions they played in. 

The eight said the union’s 
demand was provocative 
given that they considered 
the £400,000 they will 
receive this season was in- 
sufficient to support fall- 
time professional squads. 
They also felt the fixture 
list, with just 14 league 
matches and a Challenge 
Trophy tournament which 
inclu ded Spain. Canada and 
provincial teams from Ar- 
gentina. was causing spec- 
tators to turn their backs 
on the game. 

Tim clnbs also wanted a 
say in the running of the 
competitions, especially 
the Welsh League which 
has not had a sponsor for 
two years. Hie union ini- 
tially refused to meet with 
them, hut when the strike 
threat was made by the 
chairman of tha Premier 
dubs' group, Eddie Jones, 
talks were hastily arranged 
yesterday. 

“Some progress was 
made,” said Jones, who met 
with the union’s fhairman 
G laum or Griffiths, its sec- 
retary Dennis Gethm and 
its director of rugby Terry 
Cobner. *1 was reasonably 
pleased with the way things 
went and there will not be a 
strike this Saturday. That 
does not mean to say there 
will not be _ one in the 
future. 

“We have to impress 
upon the union the need to 
improve the club game in 
Wales, both to help the 
finances of the major clubs, 
many of whom fang bank- 
ruptcy unless they start 
bringing in more money, 
and to help prepare players 
better for the international 
area. Wales’s 51-0 defeat 
against France this month 
showed just how fer behind 
we have fallen.” 

Jones said preliminary 
talks had been held with 
clubs in En glan d about the 
possibility of starting an 
Anglo-Welsh League as 
early as next season. “As a 



Muscled out. . . Bob Dwyer hands out instructions to the Leicester team but his predecessor Tnwy Ttnss saya his dismissal reeked of player power 

Russ savages ruthless Tigers 


Paul Rees on the former coach’s attack 
on player-power at Welford Road 


L EICESTER face a sum- 
mer of discontent after 
a campaign without a 
trophy and the contro- 
versial sacking of the club's 
rugby director Bob Dwyer 
two months ago. 

The attempt of one share- 
holder to force an extraordi- 
nary general meeting to dis- 
cuss the running of thp club 
may have failed because he 
did not get the requisite sup- 
port, but forces are being 
mobilised for the club’s 
ann u al general meeting in the 
summer. 

Dwyer’s predecessor Tony 
Russ, who was sacked two 
years ago, has set the tone for 
thp malcontents by Tarmrhfng 
a bitter attack on the way 
Leicester is run, saying the 
once family club hag been 
turned into cold marketing 
operation and that the whole 


ethos of the club has changed 
for the worse. 

“The whole club has 
changed dramatically over 
the last seven years.” said 
Russ, who is currently the 
director of rugby at Waterloo, 
in the latest issue of Rugby 
News magazine. “From the 
inside, people tell me it is a 
pretty unpleasant place to be. 

I am surprised at Dwyer’s dis- 
missal but not at the way it 
happened. Leicester have be- , 
come very good at mishan- 
dling difficult situations and 
have completely lost the club 
feeling they once had. All de- 
cisions are taken on a market- 
ing basis and you cannot run 
a rugby team like that 

“The management commit- 
tee looks stupid and they have 
come out of this with a lack of 
respect They have not ex- 
plained their actions. There 
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Tony Russ . . . suspicious 

has to be a reason none of us 
knows about There has to be 
something going on. If a 
coach deserves to go. fair 
enough, but for just a couple 
of bad matches?” 

Russ said he detected the 
odour of player power. 
"Dwyer rattled a few cages. 


He dumped players like Dean 
Richards, Rory Underwood, 
Steve Hackney and Aadel 
Kardoooi, all old hand y be did 
not Want That dimimshpd 
player power but when things 
started going against him. It 
reared its head again. That is 
bad management in my book. 
When player power comes to 
the fore, you get rid of the 
players, not the coach.*' 

Russ said he was not con- 
vinced by the marking trium- 
virate Leicester have ap- 
pointed following Dwyer's 
sacking: Dean Richards, Joel 
Stransky and John Wells. 
“Dean has got the capability 
to coach and I suppose he was 
the obvious choice in the 
short-term, but the three-man 
set-up worries me. Z would 
not have thought the coach- 
ing strategies of Wells and 
Stransky would be similar. 

"From what I hear, I do not 
think anyone is particularly 
happy, but it does not matter 
this season because the club 
has nothing left to play for. 


Boxing 


They were out of the race for 
the league a long time ago. 

‘1 think Dean is a potential 
manager in the Fran Cotton 
mould. People will listen to 
him when he talk* and he has 
got what it takes, that great 
ability to put his thoughts 
across and motivate players. 
IDs opinions might not be in 
line with current thinking 
but there is more than ODe 
way to win a rugby match.” 

The attempt by one share- 
holder to force an emergency 
meeting failed because he 
needed to get 10 per cent erf 
the shareholders to support 
his motion, but he only man- 
aged to persuade three per 
cent The club has yet to Ox a 
date for its annual meeting 
but it will be held in the sum- 
mer and supporters have said 
they will be demanding an ex- 
planation for the sacking of 
Dwyer, the former Australia 
coach under whom Leicester 
won the Pilkington Cup and 
reached the final of the Heine- 
ken Cup last season. 


Cricket 


I’ll put Hamed away, says Vazquez f“T2' a9 ™* 


group of clnbs, oizr immedi- 
ate aims are threefold: to 
see the English date end 
their boycott of the Heme- 
ken Cap; to set up an 
Angl o-Welsh League and to 
see Cardiff’s dispute with 
file WRU resolved.** 

. Meanwhile, Pontypridd’s 
young full-back Kevin Mor- 
gan, Is the latest player to 
be doubtful for Wales’s 
summer tour of South Af- 
rica. Morgan, who is con- 
sidering surgery for persis- 
tent shoulder problems, 
joins an injury-list that in- 
cludes Nell Jenkins and 
Scott Gibbs. 

Bristol, fadmg relegation 
from Premiership One, go 
into tonight's league game 
against Sale with problems 
on and off the pitch. . 

Bristol,., reeling -after a 
<4ni» record eight- succes- 
sive Teague , defeats, have 
several key personnel yet 
to agree new contracts. 
They include their captain 
Robert Jones and the Ire- 
land internationals Paul 
Barite and Kevin Maggs. 

A Good Friday deadline 
passed without agreement, 
between the club and 
around 12 squad members, 
although further negotia- 
tions are planned. 


A S A professional boxer, 
WUfredo Vazquez has 
been absorbing blows of 
varying intensity for 17 years. 
But his teak-tough face shows 
a deeper pain when asked 
how he started upon the haz- 
ardous journey he believes 
wDl culminate in the acquisi- 
tion of Naseem Hamed’s 
World Boxing Organisation 
featherweight title when the 
two men meet in Manchester 
on Saturday. 

“It was the death of my 
father. His idol was WUfredo 
Gomez, who he t h o u g ht was 
the greatest fighter Puerto 
Rico ever had. In 1978 he had 
a ticket for the Gomez title 
fight against the Mexican 
Carlos Zarate, but a week be- 
fore the fight he died from a 
heart attack. I knew then I 
bad to become a boxer for 
him.” 

Gomez, then toe World Box- 
ing Council super-bantam- 
weight Champ ion, stopped the 

WBC bantamweight title 
b ol der Zarate in five rounds. 
TO the Hispanic world this 
fight was the Ali-v-Frazler of 
the little men and victory 
guaranteed Gomez sporting 
imm ortality in Puerto Rico. 

Vazquez, ancient at 37 in 
featherweight years, would. 


John Rawling meets 
the proud champion 
aimingfbrnothing 
less than a knockout 
victory on Saturday 


Vazquez . . « seen it all 


rank alongside his father’s 
hero if he could end Hamad’s 
reign. He is already the first 
man to bold World Boring 
Association championship 
belts at three weights, yet he 
has been stripped of the 
featherweight title for elect- 
ing to fitce Hamed instead 
of the WBA’s mandatory 
challenger. 

Rarely have boxing’s 
shabby alphabet-boys. made a 
more shameful decision. A 
veteran of 60 professional 

contests and 19 WBA title 
fig hts deserved better, but 
Vazquez elected to surrender 
his title for the biggest pay- 
day of his life and the chance- 



of his greatest victory. 

“Yes, it hurt when the WBA 
took the title off me,” he said, 
“but everybody knows this 
win prove who Is the best 
featherweight in the world. If 
X win it would mean a lot to 
me, and I know my fhiher 
would be proud of me and 
what I have achieved.” 

In Hamed be acknowledges 
that he is taking on “a super- 
star” and he suspects, per- 
haps with justification, that 
he will need to stop the cham- 
pion rather than rely on the 

vagaries or the Judges’ 
scorecards. 

*T don’t think I can expect a 
fair deal if the fight goes the 


distance," he remarks with 
the dispassionate insight of a 
“seen it all, done it all” 
veteran. 

Vazquez, a quietly spoken 
family man , has left his wife 
and three sons at home for his 
first visit to Britain. “Some- 
times they come, but this Is 
business,” be explained- “I 
have been training since Jan- 
uary and i cannot afford dis- 
tractions. I have prepared to 
win by knockout Everybody 
knows Hamed can go down, 
but now he is feeing the best 
contender he has ever met 
and the biggest puncher.” 

Cynics suggest Vazquez is 
here merely to secure his pen- 
sion. Those who saw bis most 
recent title defence, a ponder- 
ous 12-round points win over 
Genaro Rios in Vegas last 
November, say he is tailor- 
made for Hamed, but his cer- 
tainty of purpose c omman d s 
respect 

“When I nail htm, rn finish 
h im and put him completely 1 
out,” be declared yesterday. 
“I want everyone in Britain to 
remember me the right way, 
to like me. And If you say I 
am past my best just remem- 
ber Evander Holyfield and 
George Foreman. Forget age. 

I am ready ” 


Snooker 


Wayward Hunter’s pot proves expensive 


Arwnal 
Aston Vffla 
■Bamstoy ‘ • 
Bfrm. Ctty 
BfeCfcbum _ 
-Bciuxt 
Brantford 
Burnley. 

<Mtrc 
Chelsea ’ 
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P AUL HUNTER was yester- 
day fined £4,550 after test- 
ing positive for marijuana at 
the grand prix at Bourne- 
mouth last October. 

The 19-year-old from Leeds 
must merely give up his prize 
money for reaching the last 16 
but the loss of the accompany- 
ing 1,140 ranking points drops 
him from 19th to 24th in the 
weak! rankings. He won his 
first world-ranking event, the 
Regal Welsh Open, in 
January- 

Hunter also appeared be- 
fore the disciplinary commit- 
tee in January 1996. He was 
fined £2£00 then (£2,000 sus- 
pended for 12 months) after 


streaking six months earlier 
at the Blackpool qualifying 
school. 

Hunter has foiled to qualify 
for the Embassy World Cham- 
pionship starting in Sheffield 
on Saturday and his last play- 
ing appearance came in Plym- 
outh recently, when he lost in 
the first round of the British 
Open. 

Two other players were i 
p unished by the World Pro- 
fessional Billiards and 
Snooker Association disci- 
plinary committee in Bristol 
yesterday. Chris S canlon was 
fined the £195 and 400 ranking 
points be earned in the Inter- 
national Open in 1994 after 
aTan testing positive for mari- 
juana sla months earlier. 

Stephen Ormerod, the 


world No. 308, was fined £800 
with £200 costs for testing pos- 
itive last October for mari- 
juana and nor-andosterone; 
the 2l-year-old has no prize 
money to his name. 

The time-lag between tests 
and hearing indicates ineffi- 
ciency. The UK Sports Coun- 
cil has confirmed that results 
sure invariably notified to gov- 
erning bodies within 14 days. 

Peter Gilchrist, the world 
billiards No. 3 and chairman 1 
of the WPBSA’s billiards com- 
mittee, was fined £100 with 
£150 costs for taking a cold 
cure which included ephed- 
rine. Gilchrist also tested pos- 
itive on October 29 — after 
playing Ormerod in the Ben- 
son & Hedges satellite event 
in Malvern. 


to rest 
Stewart 

T HE England opener Alec 
Stewart will not be avail- 
able for Surrey’s first two 
County Championship fixtures 
this month following a request 
from Lord’s that he is rested. 

The chairman of selectors 
David Graveoey and Eng- 
land's coach David Lloyd 
have asked Surrey not to pick 
Stewart until after April 25, 
and his county have agreed to 
give the wicketkeeper-bats- 
man a chance to recover from 
a hectic winter of touring. 

Stewart, the only England 
player to be involved In every 
international match In Shar- 
jah and the West Indies, will 
miss surrey's championship 
fixtures against Northamp- 
tonshire and Warwickshire. 

An unbeaten 75 from Sus- 
sex's new batsman Michael 
Be van helped Australia to a 
four-wicket win over India to 
I clinch the one-day tri-nation 
I tournament final in New 
, Delhi yesterday. India, choos- 
ing to bat first, were bowled 
out for 227 three balls short of 
their 50 overs. 

Australia then got home In 
the 49th over, with the cap- 
tain Steve Waugh m aking 57. 

India’s A jay Jade j a. who 
came into the game with 306 
runs from, four previous in- 
nings without being dis- 
missed, made 48 before he 
was caught and bowled by 
Michael Kasprowicz. There 
was some consolation for Ja- 
deja, though, in the Man-of- 
the-Series award. 

Meanwhile, Australia have 
called up the Victorian all- 
rounder Ian Harvey for the 
trian gular one-day series in j 
Shaijah starting later this 
week. Harvey, on holiday in 
the Maldives, will fly directly 
to Shariah as cover for the in- 
jured spinner Shane Warne 
and all-rounder Tom Moody. 

The South Australian spin- 
ner Brad Young has also been 
placed on standby in case a 
second player is needed. The 
Australian management in 
India will decide "in the next 
few days" whether Moody, 
who h as a hamstring injury, 
and Warne. who has 
shoulder-ligament problems, 
remain with the side for the 
tournament against India and 
New Zealand- 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Rugby League 

Gibbons 

denies 
racial abuse 


Andy witeon 


T HE Rugby Football 
League yesterday 
pledged a full and 
thorough investiga- 
tion into the British game's 
first dismissal for alleged 
racial abuse. 

The incident occurred in 
Monday night’s Second Div- 
ision match between Bramley 
and Doncaster at Headingley 
when Anthony Gibbons, a 22- 
year-old full-back who joined 
Bramley from Leeds last year, 
was one of three players sent 
off. The referee Nick Oddy 
said afterwards that Gibbons 
had been dismissed for “ver- 
bal racial abuse”. 

However, Gibbons yester- 
day denied the charges. “It 
was Just a bit of a fracas and 
the referee must have thought 
I was hurling abuse and I 
wasn't.” be said. "A few 
blokes must have said some- 
thing- I was sent off for the 
wrong reason. I can’t remem- 
ber much about it There was 
a bit of pushing and pulling 
but any suggestion I said 
something racial is rubbish.” 

Bramley, Doncaster and 
Geoff Berry, the RFL’s con- 
troller of referees, will now 
wait for Oddy*s official match 
report before making any fur- 
ther comment. Peter Rowe, 
the League’s media manager, 
stressed no action can be 
taken until Gibbons .appears 
before a disciplinary commit- 
tee on Thursday next week. 

However, Rowe added: 
•’Any incident of this alleged 
nature, whether committed 
by players, supporters or offi- 
cials, will be taken very very 
seriously. We pride ourselves 
on our work with the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality in 
stamping racism out of our 
sport” 

Thanks mainly to the work 
of Neil Tunnicliffe. who has 
since succeeded Maurice 
Lindsay as chief executive, 
the RFL recently conducted a 
major survey into racial atti- 


tudes within the game and 
last year published a 13-point 
action plan. Point six states 
that, “Clubs will insist upon a 
code of conduct for players 
and offic ials which prohibits 
them from making racially 
abusive remarks against fel- 
low players, supporters and 
officials at any time’'. So if 
Gibbons is found guilty, he 
can expect punishment from 
Bramley and the league. 

Sonny Nickle. the Bradford 
Bulls second-row who also 
has six Great Britain caps, 
also rejected suggestions that 
the game has a racial prob- 
lem. “I can't remember the 
last time anyone said any- 
thing to me,” he said last 
night “So as for as Tm con- 
cerned it's not a big problem 
in the game. In all my career I 
haven’t come across any one 
player, club or set of fans who 
always give me stick.” 

Nickle himself has to appear 
before the disciplinar y com- 
mittee tomorrow after being 
sent off following a scuffle 
with Leeds’s Kiwi centre 
Richie Blackmore at Odsal on 
Sunday night. However, 
Blackmore. who seemed fortu- 
nate to escape with a sin-bin- 
ning for his part in the inci- 
dent. may also be asked to 
attend after the game’s execu- 
tive committee studies a video 
of the match this morning. 

The RFL confirmed yester- 
day that it has the power to 
discipline Blackmore even 
though Bradford's coach. 
Matthew Elliott, was “satis- 
fied" with the punishment 
meted out by Sunday’s referee 
Stuart Cummings. A suspen- 
sion of two matches or more 
would rule Blackmore out of 
next week's Anzac Day Test 
between New Zealand and 
Austr alia in Auckland. 

The executive committee 
will also study the incident 
which led to Warrington’s 
prop Adam Fogerty, currently 
starring in Emmerdale as 
Kathy’s latest love Interest, 
being placed on report on 
Good Friday against Salford. 


Leeds admit Wales have 
been on hunt for Harris 


THE Leeds chief executive 
I Gary Hetherington yes- 
terday dismissed a new ap- 
proach by the Welsh Rngby 
Union to sign Iestyn Harris 
before the 1999 World Cup, 
writes Andy Wilson. 

Hetherington revealed 
that Terry Cobner. Wales’s 
director of rugby, had 
recently travelled to Head- 
ingley to enquire about the 
21 -year-old, who was born 
in Oldham but whose fam- 
ily’s Welsh roots allowed 
him to star for Wales in the ! 
1995 rugby league World 
Cup. 

“Terry did come up for a 
meeting but we both agreed 
It wasn’t a goer," said Hetb- 
erington. “Iestyn signed a 
five-year contract with ns 


last year, and his priorities 
are with the Leeds Rhinos, 
Great Britain and Welsh 
rugby league — as he 
showed with his hat-trick 
at Bradford on Snnday 
night. 

“The only way out would 
be for Wales to buy him, 
like they did with Scott 
Gibbs. And I'm not sore 
there’s enough money in 
The Valleys for that. 

“It's not as though he’s a 
Welsh lad and a former 
rugby union player who is 
keen to go back to The Val- 
leys. someone like Scott 
Gibbs. He's an Oldham lad 
who was brought up on 
rugby league and has 
hardly ever played rugby 
union .*’ 


Free, with 

this week’s 
Observer, 
the ultimate 
1970 World 
Cup souvenir. 


The Observer 
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Cri cket season off t o a damp start at Fenner’s 

L 


r 





discovers 


Paul Hayward 


B arcelona and Real 

Madrid take turns to 
be the toreador and 
the bufl- But we know 
which team, which tribe, is 
plun g in g the sword in now. 
Catalonia is 14 points clear of 
Castflle with five games left 
and should wrap up Spain’s 
Primera Ltga this weekcmd- 
Gone are the banners which 
advised Barca’s Dutch coach, 
Louis Van GaaL* “Cheesehead, 
Go Home.”. 

When 115,000 white hand- 
kerchiefs stir the air in the 
glorious Non Camp stadium 
the coach knows the tornado 
is close behind. 

From Barcelona fans it is 
the gentlest expression of a 
raging disgust. In the vast 
vertigo-inducing bull -ring of 
Catalonian passions a man- 
ager is reduced to a tiny fleck, 
roaming the touchline alone 
and unloved. 

He carries the sometimes 
dehumanising burden of ful- 
filling theboun chess desires of 
supporters whose very iden- 
tity and self-esteem are bound 
up with the fortunes of those 
11 Catalan warriors on the 
pitch. 

Reasoning with the support- 
ers and the media is about as 
productive as delivering a ser- 
mon on a Heathrow runway. 
Bobby Robson tried rational- 
ity for a while last year but 
discovered that the only crite- 
rion on the terraces is results. 
Barca’s 103,000 paid-up mem- 
bers don't care that Real Ma- 
drid take a 2-0 lead into the 
second leg of their European 
Cup semi-final at Borussia 
Dortmund tonight. “The 
White Enemy are welcome to 
it All Barcelona are inter- 
ested in is impaling Franco’s 
favourite club cm their own 
royal blade. 

In January Senor Cheese- 
head almost ended up in the 
fondue. The side lie inherited 
from Robson had been woeful 
in the Champions League and 
had even lost to Newcastle. 
They were beaten 3-0 away by 
Dynamo Kiev and 4-0 at home 
in the return. 

They conceded 14 goals in 
six games in Europe and won 
only once. The players ap- 
peared bemused by the system 
Van Gaal brought with him 
from Ajax and there was talk 
ofRobson (by now the director 
of football) leaping In the ele- 
vator and racing down a floor 
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Stop-go . . . for the Cambridge University and Northamptonshire teams yesterday. Absent spectators demonstrated more faith in the weather forecast 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM .tNKJNS 


Memories come flooding back as April snow-showers keep Cambridge in the pavilion 

David Foot sees little sign of a dynamic rethink in the English game on opening day I S sa5^SS*. , SBS!t I 


T HE Fenner’s floods dis- 
appeared. miraculously 


I appeared, miraculously 
forked into recession by the 
ground staff, and a sprin- 
kling of snow came instead 
to the outfield. Cricket was 
back. 

We looked in vain for a 
hospitable shaft of sun- 
shine to herald a new 
summer’s play. Was this 
really the 150th year of 


cricket at Fenner’s? The 
few spectators, hunched in 
anoraks like third sweat- 
ers, had time as they waited 
yesterday 4o reflect on days 
when Cambridge glittered 
with such riches that one 
could predict Test stars and 
see counties capitulate. 

Play began at lpm, though 
you would never have 
known Cram the long-snooz- 


ing hawk of the pavilion 
clock. What followed, after 
Northamptonshire were put 
into bat, carried the tenta- 
tive cold-fingered circum- 
spection of mid-ApriL . 

So it was left instead to 
the imagination. We 
thought again of Ossie 
Wheatley, all wild blond 
hair and rosy complexion, 
plundering opposing in- 


nings in the late Fifties, of 
Peter May’s peerless tmr 
drives and the stylish bra- 
vado of Ted Dexter’s 
strokes through the covers. 

Each year at this time we 
ask ourselves whether Uni- 
versity cricket retains any 
genuine purpose as part of 
the first-class structure. 
Oxford and Cambridge, 
with brave intent rather 


than much sign of eloquent 
practical argument, sustain 
the civilised charade. 

Northants scored 122 in 
the 42 overs possible. Rich- 
ard Montgomerie scored 46 
with singular caution; their 
new skipper Kevin Curran 
reached 41, though he 
should have been caught at 
long-off to give the New Zea- 
land leg spinner Greg Lover- 
idge a wicket early on. 

As the tea-time covers 
came on pnd the dons went 


home to their faded Wls- 
dens, cricket was suppos- 
edly on Its way again — in a 
damp-squib seqnel to stir- 
ring words of revolution 
and rethink. ' 

For this season, after the 
anti-climactic Caribbean 
tour, it is more than ever 
thinking times for cricket. 
Unfortunately the relentless 
clo uds and empty beer-tent 
were not the most uplifting 
of forward-looking symbols 
at Fenner’s yesterday. 


Hoddle puts his foot down 


David Lacey on the 

England coach’s 
World Cup warning 
to players— and 
to their clubs 


England 34 for Portugal and Lacey’s pick for France 


A NY player who falls 
to report for England 
duty next Sunday 
will risk missing the 
World Cup unless he is physi- 
cally incapable of travelling. 
And it will not be enough to 
turn up with a sick note and 
return to his club the 
following morning. 

Glenn Hoddle regards the 
warm-up game against Portu- 
gal at Wembley next Wednes- 
day as the start of England's 
serious World Cup prepara- 
tions. He will name his squad ; 
for France in seven weeks 
and cannot afford a repeat oT 
the force which preceded the 
friendly in Switzerland last 
month, when nine players 
withdrew with Injuries but 
most of them played the 
following weekend. 

After announcing a party of 
34 yesterday for the Portugal 
game the England coach 
spelled out the situation to 
any potential absentees. 
“This is a get-together with 
one eye on foe final 22 .” said 
Hoddle, “and I expect all the 
players to be there. Tm surely 
not asking for too much to get 
a group of 30-odd players 
together two months before 
the World Cup finals. 

“1 don't envisage anyone 
p ulling out. If they do, they 
would be foolish unless 
they're in plaster or in hospi- 
tal, or can’t travel because 
they’re ill. But it must be seri- 
ous — a serious reason why 
they can’t get on a train or 
plane or get into a car.” 


CUP PROBABLES 
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CUP POSSIBLES 






Name 

Chib 

Age 

1-11 

Sub 

Caps Goals 

Hams 

Chib 

Age 

1-11 

Sub Cap 

David Seaman 

Arsenal 

34 

35 

3 

3? 

— 

Nigel Martyn 

Leeds 

31 

5 

1 

6 

Tim Flowers 

Blackburn 

31 

10 

— 

10 

— 

Rio Ferdinand 

West Ham 

19 

1 

1 

2 

Tony Adams 

Arsenal 

31 

49 

— 

49 

i 

Robert Loo 

Newcastle 

32 

11 

5 

16 

Martin Keown 

Arsenal 

31 

15 

1 

16 


Nicky Butt 

ManUtd 

23 

1 

4 

5 

Gareth Southgate 

Aston Villa 

27 

20 

3 

23 


Jamie Hedknapp 

Liverpool 

24 

5 

3 

8 

Sol Campbell 

Tottenham 

23 

10 

3 

13 

— 

Ray Parlour 

Arsenal 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Gary Neville 

ManUtd' 

23 

22 

2 

24 

— 

Ian Wright 

Arsenal 

34 

15 

14 

29 

PhBp MeviEe 

Man Utd 

21 

8 

1 

9 

— 

Andy Cole 

ManUtd 

26 

— 

2 

2 

Graeme Le Saux 

Chelsea • 

29 

20 

2 

22 

1 

Wchael Owen 

' Liverpool 

18 

2 

— 

2 

Andy HlnchcBffe 

SheftWed 

29 

5 

— 

5 

— 

Dion Dublin 

Coventry 

28 

1 

— 

1 

David Beckham 

Men Utd 

22 

11 

' 1 

12 

— 

Paul Merson 

Middlesbro 

30 

7 

9 

16 

Paid Gascoigne 

Middlesbro 

30 

44 

10 

54 

10 




* 



Paul Inee 

Liverpool 

30 

35 

2 

37 

2 

UNLIKELY LADS 






David Batty 

Newcastle 

29 

22 

7 

29 

— 

Ian Walker 

Tottenham 

26 

1 

2 

3 

Steve McManaman 

Liverpool 

26 

16 

4 

20 

— 

Kerb Pressman 

Shaft Wed 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Paul Scholes 

ManUtd 

23 

4 

1 

5 

3 

Stuart Pearce 

Newcastle 

35 

72 

4 

76 

Teddy Sheringham 

Man Utd 

32 

24 

7 

31 

8 

DomMc Matteo 

Liverpool 

23 

. — 

— 

— 

Alan Shearer 

Newcastle 

27 

35 

2 

37 

16 

Les Ferdinand 

Tottenham 

31 

12 

2 

14 



— Hoddle . . . exasperation 


Guardian Crossword No 21,249 


Hoddle’s exasperation over 
the number of withdrawals, 
mainly involving Manchester 
United players, was evident be- 
fore the match in Berne. “It's 
very frustrating when you 
want to try and plan things," 
he said. 

Next week Hoddle will out- 
line Ms World Cup strategy 
and will want the players to 
study video dips from Eng- 
land's previous games. “You 
can’t do this properly if there 
are always five, six or seven 
people missing,” he said. 

In effect, Hoddle has chal- 
lenged foe United and Arsenal 
members of his squad to lode 
beyond the narrowing gap be- 
tween the two dubs at the top 
of the Premiership and concen- 
trate on the broader World 
Cup picture, if only for three 
days. Obviously he would not 
risk aggravating genuine inju- 
ries by 'forcing people to take 
the field at Wembley, but he 
still wants them to be around, 
to take notes. 

Before the match in Berne 
six United players — Nicky 


Butt, Paul Scholes, David 
Beckham, Andy Cole and Gary 
and Phil Neville — dropped 
out along with Tony Adams 
and Ray Parlour from Arsenal 
and Chelsea's Graeme Le 
Saux. Any repetition would 
severely strain relations be- 
tween country and dubs. 

“The ones who played after 
missing the Switzerland game 
did so because their dubs 
took a chance on them, and 
some had to come off," Hoddle 
observed yesterday. 

“But the onus isn’t on the 
players at all.” be added sig- 
nificantly. “It’s on everyone 
who wants England to do well 
in the World Cup and allows 
the players to come.” 

Hoddle's latest squad 
reflects foe wider importance 
of next week’s get-together. 
Arsenal’s lan Wright and 
Blackburn's Tim Flowers are 
included, even though both 
are injured at the moment 
Another Arsenal player, Mar- 
tin Keown, is recovering from 
a cracked bone under an eye 
and Liverpool’s Steve 


McManaman. due to play at 
Coventry on Sunday before 
joining the En glan d squad, is 
carrying an ankle injury. 

Paul Gascoigne has been 
recalled, having recovered 
from a gashed foot in time to 
play in Middlesbrough's Eas- 
ter programme. Hoddle left 
Gascoigne out last time be- 
cause of his lack of match 
practice and warned Eng- 
land's only survivor from the 
1990 World Cup that be 
needed games to prove him- 
self fit for France. 

Also back are. Stuart 
Pearce. Dominic Matteo, Les 
Ferdinand, Jamie Redknapp 
and Ian Walker, the Totten- 
ham goalkeeper. But with 16 
to 18 of the places in ftp 
World Cup squad more or less 
spoken for and the likes of 
Rio Ferdinand. Michael 
Owen, Cole, Wright, Dion 
Dublin, Butt and Robert Lee 
leading the queue for foe 
remainder, the likes of Mat- 
teo and Walker are for foe 
moment merely making up 
the numbers. 


same positions," Hoddle said. 


smell ofbomed-otrt boats. 


18-man party. 


Scottish squad, page 1 4 
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According to his son Sean, John Lennon was “absolutely obsessed” 
with his figure and constantly on a diet. Similarly preoccupied, 

Sean is currently following an all-protein regimen to slim down. 
‘You're not fat,' I tell him truthfully, but he won’t be persuaded. 
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domestic appliance (7) 

12 Painter shortly might need a 
pea (7) 

13 Blackwood, by one trick? (5) 

14 Dubious character suggests 
• Hess, and is dubious (9) 

16 See9 

19 Small coming from 

nourishment to put In our 
London plates (4.5) 

21 He painted people from 
different wo rids (5) 

22 Between Monday and the end 
of work, that is. about Wed. 
perhaps? (7) 


2 See 9 

3 Talkative, Bke a bird? (6) 

4 Leading light? (4} 

9 We take the water out theway 
it arrives? (3,7) 

6 An idiot tells with another D+ 
03) 

7 See9 
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Across 

23 Direct descent of Marlin 


9 f 2 T 2S I 7 I 23down > 8,1 6 Oh, 

.Heavenly Father— ta! We 
take bread and water from you 
'IS our turns' luck is realised 
0.4A3, 5.2,7, 3.3,4. 4 ,2,5,8) 

eegerly awaited (7) 

24 9^25, 7^3down, 8,16 for 
clemency (5) 

25 See 9 

Down 


without histrionics (5) 


1 Improvised Hnks might be 

taken from here 13.3.41 
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(SOLUTION 21 ,248 


satellite TV rapidly escalates 

(IQ) 


have spat with Incredufty (10) 


ridiculous! (8) 


key worker on the continent (8) 


a severe test (6) 


friends? (6) 


In the paper (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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